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_of many colours. Who ever saw the picture of Joseph 


their own cooks.— Jewish Messenger. 
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OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. Dean Sin-—This day your paper the 
identify ves with Chronicle,” No. 256, of 11th Nov., 1859, in-whie 
och opinions) we see that at a committee meeting of the Board of 
Tne Tran “Norripcze v. Prince.”—Tue Associa- | Deputies of the British Jews, they invite subscriptions 
TION FoR THE Dirrvstion or Reiiciovs KNOWLEDGE | for the relief of our suftering brethren, who fled from 
1x THe Community.—Dr. Beniscn’s TRANSLATION | T angiers (agd no doubt long ere this from other qparts 
rva- | shillings upon Moses Levy and Uo., 4 
guineas to be given towards the above named sufferers, 
has so lately occupied public attention ? It shall certainly | and two guineas to be given to yn yea ——- — 
not be my fault if any such reproach should be made to} Mrs. R. Keesing on birth oe aug “se ort ; re - 
me, for I will treat the subject with all the tenderness of the are too Peed ohare 
wii-h the religious convictions of the overwhelming majo- | relief of;the Jews of Morocco, $0 to 6: 
ity of our countrymen deserves. Still, as a word in due| the same in the way you think it will be most beneli- 
rity ol - ood. T will not withhold my comment on cial to the poor of our people. We take this great liberty 
rinerteties F wi soit oe Great as the infatuity of of requesting you to act for us in this matter instead of 
the end Wedlags a Joubtedl , was, yet it cannot ve | ouragents because we think you will do so with pleasure, 
denied that the nc tenets inculeated upon her mind | and we can at once avail ourselves of oe eoperven’) 
at her very dawn of life had a tendency to prepare her of telling you of our sincere — rine $ = = 
weak intellect fur the reception of the doctrine which made have read your paper with vazie : ee athe joy an 
her the dupe of the Agapeimonists. Was Miss Nottidge in | Sorrow--we have wept with you an caver with you, 
her very childhood not taught that God Almighty once | your leading articles for many years past have been to 
appeared, clothed in a human body, walked among human | US 4 source of great delight, breathing as they do the 
EP se 1 drank with them, slept among them, and | very sentiments of Judaism and truth, without taint of 
a - ‘Shei | pecans ? And why reasoned her weak | party strife or unkind feeling to any one; the emancipa- 
or teet shoaid Ged Almighty not be again tabernacled tion and welfare of our brethren in all lands seem to be 
in brother Prince, jus*-as he manifested himself in the man | your guiding star. The snr ge we “y from your 
Jesus? Was Miss Nottidge not taught that the son of | P&pet of our people, in ail parts of t erg: 7 is ae. 
man, not recognised by either the priests or scribes, had and not to be obtained in this e 0 age pare 
the power and actually abolished the Mosaic dispensation, from any other source. We have ee sage on 
closed the age of the law, and ushered in that of the anxiety your progress, and now g ory with you at the 
Gospel, excluding all from salvation except those that} *tation you occipy Among our co-religioniets, and the 
believed in him? Why should a clergyman of the church Christian world. The “ Chrovicle” is now a very present- 
of England, ordained by the hand of a bishop, a follower able news sheet, eae aa say most Sig rv 
in uninterrupted succession of the apostles, not have re- cleanly printed,and seldom if ever cee e — 
ceived a similar authority from God the Father, closed the | have opened a cesmonmees abo? y ae jong ere this, 
period of grace, and ushered in that of judgment which he, | but having nothing p senna’ in Jewish a ‘airs to commu- 
God’s representative, alone had ihe power to set aside ? | nicate to you, we have waited tillnow. You would have 
Let me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean for one received many donatious from us in years past, for our 
moment to place on a level, or even draw a comparison | *Y mpathy is always roused by cases of real distress, but 
between the teacher of Nazareth and the fanatic of Somer- | W° have had occasion to look at home first....Mr. David 
setshire. Whatever the shortcomings of Jesus, covetous- Nathan, who is now in London, with our family, and 
ness or a love of pleasure was not among them. The son one or two other s, established the first synagogue in 
of man, he complained, had nowhere to lay his head npon. Auckland, which was soon augmented by a oe 
The kingdom of heaven, he declared, was for the poor. | OU" brother officiated as Reader for about five years, 
But still it cannot be denied that the delusion or imposition | © the satisfaction of all who attended ; he has just recel- 
of the Agapemonists could only originate among believers ved avery handsome set od — from Mr. David 
in the incarnation of the Deity. Such an imposition would Nathan as a mark of catects tor Dis gratuitous services 
not have the slightest chance of success among Jews. It during his presidency. We left London about the year 
is therefore quite evident that Jewish disbelief and hard- 1842 with our parents; we were then children, conse- 


-heartedness, with which conversionists incessantly reproach quently you will readily believe that we are self taught 


us, are not without their redeeming points. ‘There is by means of daily and festival eal books. pe was 
therefore as much danger in too mach as in too little | 0 person here competent, and acting upon the advice 


faith | | of our rabbis, where there are no men strive thou to be 


: | seer an, so my dear brother after his day’s work studied 
am delighted to see that the Association for the Diffu- concerning our religi 
sion of Religious Mr. Nathan. Not only we tried by example but by per- 
taken the position suasion, kindness, and every other friendly way, have 
after. year you urged. the 1 Wey — wii oat be tried to turn many to the fear of God and to keep our 
of the mass wih holy religion in this distant country. We cannot expect 
addresses and suitable publications that speak to the heart we “aad. 
can impart. You have more than once.advocated the 
t de. | You have proof wear at liand, the geutleman above men- 
formation of @ vinting or, are not Ge- can tell you much more about us two boys than 
by on I should like to write. You of course may guess we were 
‘afluential and | 24 it is to that we refer. You say in your remarks upon 
the same disturbance the less we hear of Auckland the 
zealous committee has charged itself with. the realisation of better... Newt yousgadd opinion is to us of 
the views expressed quence, and we beg to assure you we have, and still al- 
As you have migeer last published a paragraph, trans- | ways do, our utmost to carry on our religion in a proper 
lated from the Russian, on your translation of the Bible, 1) manner, we did all we could to prevent the exposure in 
may without impropriety offer a few remarks onit. Ithas bringing the case before the court, but little does Dr. 
always been a matter of regret to oo that you should have | Bonisch know what strange sort of co-religionists there 
deemed . incompatible with your plan to _ er toneed ren- | are in the colonies and how useless it is for men fearing 
dering, notes, however shor t, explanatory (OF Me reasons | God and wishing to do what is right to struggle against 
that induced you to depart from the Anglican Version. | men who have erroneous notions on religion, and 
The latter, you know, is # familiar to us Englishmen, and | who stick at nothing to carry out their wishes. We were 
so associated with all our ideas, that any departure from | going to send you a detailed account of all the procced- 
its rendering grates upon our ears, and not rarely appears ings, but knowing full well your character that you 
to us almost in the light of a sacrilege, being destructive Of] would not believe one party till you heard the other, 
some favourite conceit. ‘Take, for instance, Joseph’s coat |... gig not write, but it is very hard after struggling so 
4 pag pt long building (on lease only) and fitting a pretty syna- 
without this harlequin coat ? You might as well represent g y) 
or (this you can hardly believe) those in office would not 
upper garment; yet In your | anything at general meetings, but everything must 
version Joseph is daringly deprived of this vestment, and be done by the committee, consisting of President, 
er Treasurer, paid Reader, Hon. Sec., and others, on the 
hi me © reason oF | committee. The president had acasting vote, consequent- 
_ _ other departures from the received versions. But ly he could carry everything against our party. All our 
have subject so objections to the paid reader sitting on committee, and 
th argu: | calls for general meetings were useless, but really when 
migh See | men try to be just, good, and upright in all things, 'it is 
very unpleasant to hear from a distance that there is no 
. 3) distinction between good a ite. fi 
always by the ignorant—when in the last century the . oS ee 


corrected Gregorian calendar was substituted for the Julian, | )°". 0) ew of our Christian ‘friends, retired and now | 


Re : in England, who would tell you if we were likely to be 
nt had robbed | in the wrong in matters of religion. While Mr. Nathan 
publi robs | was here as president all went well. We only wish you 
acon e. to suowest to vourite notions. Permit me,|inew the state of these affairs, we should not fear to 
ey to yourself, to collate | jog. your good opinion. ‘Trusting in the Most High to 
were: send a time of peace and happiness to-all our brethren, 
departure from the received renderings. Such occasional We remain, dear sir, very 
collations would, 1 do assure you, be neither uninteresting | 
nor unacceptable to your readers. Auckland, New Zealand Feb. 14th, 1860. 


[We are now engaged in the revision for the press of the| D#4® Sin,—Referring to mine of 14th Feb., I beg | 


fourth and last volume of the translation of the Bible, and | t© inform you that it was intended to have been sent by 
therefore cannot just now spare any time for the task proposed | the last mail, which left here on the 28th Feb., but after 


to us by our “Gossip.” But as soon as we can find leisure for | having prepared all our correspondence, on reading 
the task, we shall comply with the wise suggestion of our coun- | 


sdller.—Ep, J. C.] | over our letter to you, my dear brother and myself 


came to the conclusion that it was very.selfish of us and 


| | | unwise not to call the attention of our co-religionists to 
_ New Yorx.—Tue JaranesE, who have recently ; the case of distress, and tell them we were about to 
Come over, strange to say, willnot partake of any food | send something. Upon this we deferred sending the letter 


unless prepared under their own supervision and by | of 14th Feb. On the 26th the ** New Zealander ” news- 
paper, monthly summary appeared, where we saw they 


ae: ’ oyue, and actually having the majority in our favour | 
an angel without his traditional wings, as Jacob’s darling y 


| After the consecration of the new Jewish Synagogue | 


Gore Brown (his Exeelleney Governor Gore Brown 


‘a soiree, got up by the younger members of the congre- 


[JUNE 15, 1849 


(the editor) had received a lette 

the first ‘Hebrew congregation, — 
mising that they would insert it in the a a. 
Wednesday, March Ist, the circular letter 
Moses Montefiore to the officials of the Auck] eee 
brew congregation appeared (as Mr, Charles sie 
applied it was given to him), with a letter ‘al yee 
extracts, which quite satisfied us, and | Was soe 4 
as soon as the subscription list should be — 
send in our donation, 


which might indy 
show that when charity is concerned party rida, and 
but to our great surprise, on Saturday and t s 


days no subscription list was opened 

tion made of the whole 
bath afternoon cur little congregation assembled p poet 
private house for the afternoon service, and | took 4 md 
myself to read the ‘* Chronicles” received by th ye 
mail, which contained very touching accounts. “sa 
which it was decided that we should meet on Sund sepa 
three o'clock, and a meeting of all our members yd : 
past. I was called upon and spoke on the 5 tang 
followed by Mr. R. Keesing and our much ere ee 
father, Mr. H. Keesing, who said upon occasions an 
kind every individual Jew was interested and sh aa 
give what he could afford, &c. Tr oi 


a Oar president 
officiating reader spoke well to the 
sec., my youngest brother, John, who said that re 


reading of those accounts alone was suffici 
any Jewish heart, and that he only wilhed Plea 
older than himself to step forward with their donati oe 
The fact iss as I set in my “shivva” for my day “ey 
I was much delighted; to see one sentiment in 80 ae 
hearts. My: brother-in-law, Mr. A. Asher, pro aaa sd 
once to ofen subscription lists, 


which was done 
amongst us few the amount of £27 was selaase 
committee sppointed, and subscription lists. It must be 


considered that most all our members have poor friend 
some at home, and a Synagogue to support. ct 
; On Monday, oth inst.,.Mr. A. Asher and Mr. Ralph 
Keesing waited upon the editors of “* New Zealander,” 
**Southern Cross,” and “ Examiner,” and received 
hearty responses and promises of editorial aid. The 
Chronicles” were proffered for perusal. In the even- 
ing Mr. Nathan Henry, our president, and Mr. Ralph 
Keesing waited upon the superintendent of the provinge - 
of Auckland, John Williamson, Esq., chief proprietor of 
the “New Zealander.” This gentleman said, “ Your 
coming, Mr. Keesing, is sufficient guarantee that your 
cause Is wotth supporting, and wrote his name for three 
guineas, at the same time promising to advocate our 
cause; he requested them to leave the “ Chronicles,” 
in order that he might peruse them. 


This morning the same gentlemen waited upon Mrs, 


having left on the Ist inst. with troops, in order to 
quell the mutinous conduct of some native tribe in New 
Plymouth, on the west coast, about 150 miles from 
Auckland) ; they. were well received, and Lady Brown - 
gave two guineas, Hon. Stafford, colonial secretary, 
gave two guineas. The colonial ‘treasurer, and Licute- 
nant-Governor, Colone] Mould,-and the Hon. Fredk, 
Whitaker, atttorney-general, received them very kindly. 
Chey called on me inthe afternoon, stating that wherever 
they went they met with the most kindly response, 
They are merely going to such persons who they think 
require calling upon. We shall forward newspapers, 
which will show how the committee progress. 

Auckland, March 6th, 1860. 

[We have not published the whole of the preceding letters, 
but only such extracts as may cither have some public interest 
or may serve to place in its proper light the eonduct of the 
writers in some disturbance in the Auckland synagogue, which 
we at the time strongly censured. Far be it from us ta be 
unjust to any one; but at this distance it was, as. it still is, 
impossible for us to form a correct opinion of the causes that 
led to the regrettable scene. But we see we owe Messrs. 
Keesing, who feel themselves aggrieved by our wholesale cen- 
sure, an opportunity for pleading for themselves, and this op- 
portunity we have afforded them, although we have deemed it 
right to suppress many details not calculated for the general 
public. We have only to add that we have only received an 
order for £2 2s. for the Soup Kitchen, which will be paid over 
to the Committee, the £3 3s. having been forwarded with the 
other subscriptions to Sir Moses Montefiore.—Ed. J. C.] 


Pestu.—Distinction.—Dr. Joseph Bach, furmerly 
preacher of the Temple and Principal of the school, 
has been decorated by the emperor with the Golden 
Cross of Merit. 

—A Reprint. —The 
“ Archives Israelites” says :—‘‘ We read in Ben Cha- 
nania :—‘ Doctor Jost will shortly publish a collection 
of discourses, delivered in English on the Sabbaths, in 
London, by the Baroness Lionel! de Rothschild at a 
free school; the collection, the publication of which Dr. 
Jost has undertaken, will be distributed gratuitously, 
and what benevolent persons will pay for copies will 
handed over to the school of the poor at Frankfort, 
founded by the learned historian in 1847.” 

Montreat Canaba.—Tue New 


(German ee on Tuesday afternoon, David yn 
Esq., the President of the congregation, entertained “ 
worship the Mayor, the clergy who officiated at the 
consecration, the leading members of the congregatio”, 
and a few Christian friends at dinner. In the eveni"s 


gation, was ‘eld in the Bonaventure Hall. It ” 
numerously attended by the more youthful portion © 
our Jewish fellow-citizens and their parents, with a few 
favoured guests of other persuasions. The entertain- 
ments consisted of music and the 
kept up with grace and spirit until a late—or, we °" 

early heur. The hall was beaatifully 


i j d bagners, 
and appropriately decorated with wreaths an : 
the ee were abundant and recherché, and the 


the 
arrangements, in every respect, most creditable to tne 


‘managers of the fete.— Montreal Herald. ie 
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tionary war to the escape of Napoleon from Elba. 


the adults, 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM LY. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
But thou—my valued friend and guide, 
Who seemed most truly mine, | 
Who sweetened counsel, as we hied 
To God’s most holy shrine. 


Lo! death impatient for them waits, 
They hasten to the tomb ; 
For evil is within their gates, 
It haunts their every room. 
But as for me, when troubles lower, 
I on my God will call ; 
The Lord will shield me with His power, 
And save me from them all. 


When evening spreads her mantle grey, 
When morning paints the sky, 

And at the noontide I will pray, 
And God shall hear my cry. 


The raging battles adverse tide 
He into peace hath changed, 

And freed my soul ; for on my side 
Were many faithful ranged. 


God, who subsists of old, will hear. 
And will unnerve their hand ; 

For as of God they have no fear, 
With them no treaties stand. 


On those to whom he peace had sworn, 
- This man hath drawn the sword, 
His covenant to shreds hath torn, 

And falsified his word. 


His accents were as butter smooth, 
But war did they conceal ; 

His words appeared like oil to soothe, 
But they were painted steel. 


Thy barden has the Eternal cast, 
Thy help will He remain, 
He suffers not the foe to blast, 
That hope, the good maintain, 


Deceivers, traitors, men of blood, 
Not half their days shall see ; 
Such wilt Thou bring to ruin, Ged! 

But I will trust in thee, 


SIR ISAAC LYON GOLDSMID, BART., BARON 
GOLDSMID AND DA PALMEIRA. 


(From the Banker's Magazine.) 
(Continued from onr last.) 


We must now revert to special incidents of Mr. 
Goldsmid’s life, and pass from the period of the revolu- 
His 
cousins showing a greater desire to enjoy the pleasures 
of fortune and the advantages of society than to attend 
to business, Mr. Goldsmid was looked upon as the 
future representative of his uncles, whose power and 
reputation yearly increased, as they contracted year 
after year the Govenment loans; but in later years the 
competition of the elder Rothschild had begun to show 
itself; and he carried off several coutracts. At length, 
as is well known, the Goldsmids having taken a heavy 
loan on peace terms, the escape of Napoleon from Elba 
caused a fearful panic and depreciation of securities on 
the Stock Exchange, the scrip-holders forfeited their 
allotments, and the two Goldsmids were left to bear the 
brunt, being personally responsible to the Government. 
In vain they applied to the Exchequer for some relief, 


‘ and urged their former services ; but to their bond they 


were held, and they saw utter ruin before them. The 
unhappy men ended their lives by their own hands, 
and thus fell the fortunes of their house. Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid sedulously exerted himself to save something 
from the relics, which the extents of the Exchequer had 
left, but the provision so made for the widows and 
children was narrow, and their position .was never 
retrieved; but he ultimately succeeded in his own 
person in restoring the splendour of his family and its 


commercial rank. 


~ One of the first great movements in which Mr. Gold- 


smid was concerned was that for Negro Emancipation, 


a favourite agitation at the end of the last century and 
in the beginning of this century. Negro emancipation 
brought him into connection with many members of 
the Society of Friends, and thereby in co-operation 
with them in Joseph Lancaster's educational movement, 
and Mrs. Fry’s prison reforms. _ 

To the cause of education he was a fast and firm 
friend; but while giving a general aud unobtrusive aid 
to the movement, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid had always in 
view to improve the educational institutions of the Jews 
as his own personal task, This he did in a legitimate 
spirit, because he felt first that it was his duty as a Jew 
to take part in any measure of national benefit, and then 


because he considered that in so doing the Jews too | 


could profit by their participation in the general improve- 
Ment, but taking care that neither should they forget 
their interests, nor should their interests be forgotten. 
In the promotion of the education of the working-classes 
of this country he took a most disinterested part, 
because he felt strongly that the mass of ignorance and 
vice was rather to be overcome by the careful training 
of children than by combating with the fixed habits of 
This was one reason which first led him 
to take an interest in the plans of Robert Owen, by 
whiose well-meaning and disinterested exertions he was 
much impressed ; and locking to the end sought, instead 
of regarding chiefly the faults of Robert Owen, Gold. 
smid continued his countenance to him to the last, as 
did Brougham and others of his contemporaries. Gold- 
smid had the satisfaction of seeing the infant-school 
system applied to Jewisl: children, and this institution 
he zealcusly supported for many years. It may be 
Said that the cause of Jewish education is an hereditary 
One with the Goldsmid family. 

When Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid found in the 
last century that the Jewish child could not obtain 
apprenticeship to any ordinary trade under the jealous 


‘Testrictions then.in force, they established the Jews’ 
Hospital, now a large: institution at Mile: End, where 


9 


the children not only receive the usual instruction in 


reading and writing, but are taught shoemaking, tailer- 

ing and many common trades. This has proved one of 
the most successful industria! institutions of the metro- 

polis. Ofthe Baron Goldsmid’s exertions for Jewish 

education we shall have to speak in detail, but we may 

observe that while the ladies of his family have taken a 

personal share in promoting female edacation, Sir 

Francis Goldsmid laboured with his father at University 

College, and Frederick Goldsmid in advancing primary 

education. Thus of late years the Baron took a less 

active part in the separate institutions, because he had | 
trained his children to this task. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s associations with the Society of 
Friends led him, from a sense of duty, to a very uncon 
genial field of labour, that of prison reform. He hada 
constitutional shrinking from the circumstances of death 
and physical and moral suffering. These were always 
painful to him, and he was therefore deeply moved by 
any proposition to alleviate suffering or lessen pain. 
Nothing was more repulsive to him than the associations 
of a prison, but he spent many an hour not only in the 
jail of Newgate but even in the condemned cell. Here 
he obtained practical evidence, which made him more 
constant in the movement for the restriction of capital 


| punishment, which Mr. Secretary Peel influenced. One 


‘circumstance which very much affected Mr. Goldsmid 
was a case arising under the brutal forgery laws, which 
left upon the holder of a forged note the onus of proof 
from whom he received it, and the penalty of purging 
himself from the fearful consequences. A respectable 
tradesman, a hatter on Holborn Hill, had received in 
payment for goodsa forged Bank of England £1 note 
from a young man, and being unable to follow back the 
forger, was, under the direction of the judge, found 
guilty, and in accordance with the practice in those days 
left for death, hopeless of pardon. The committee, 
confident of the innocence of this unfortunate man, left 
no step untried to ascertain the facts and obtain a miti- 
gation, but it was not till the night which Mr. Gold- 
smid passed with him before the day of execution that 
the culprits were traced out, a reprieve obtained, and 
the victim of bloody laws rescued from the impending 
doom. Many such scenes presented themselves to Mr. 
Goldsmid, and he was happy when the amendment of 
the law relieved him from his s¢lf-imposed task, for in 
the amendment of criminals he felt less confidence than 
in saving the innocent, believing that the proper care of 
the rising generation was the best means of preventing 
crime. | 

In the great mania of 1824 he took little part, nor 
had he any particular reason to congratulate himself on 
such share as he had, finding himself a loser in the long- 
run. ‘There were, however, various undertakings pro- 


mising usefulness in which he took an interest, nor was 


he uninfinenced by some of the foreign mining opera- 
tions, which then presented legitimate prospects of suc- 
cess. In the Pasco Peruvian and many other under- 
takings, which ran to a great premium, he was a con- 
siderable loser, but the connections he thus formed with 
the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company he held almost 
till its dissolution, and this had an incidental influence 
on the financial relations he afterwards had with the 
empire of Brazil. | 

The Imperial Brazilian Mines at Gongo Soco formed | 
an undertaking of solidity, and considerable quantities 
of gold were obtained for many years; but although 
Mr. Goldsmid and other men of standing and ability 
gave their attention tothe company’s affairs, they never 
proved remunerative to the shareholders, anda few 
years ago the mines were disposed off. In this case, as 
in others, Mr. Goldsmid- was not only punctual and 
assiduous in his attendance at the board meetings, but 
he made himself master of the business, carried home | 
the letters and reports for careful perusal, and took part 
in the correspondence. In the end he arrived at the 
conViction that if he had placed out his money in con- 
sols, he would have made a mach more profitable in- 
vestment. He continued in the direction almost to the 
close, because he was easily persuaded not to withdraw, 
as he never, if he could, abandoned any undertaking in 
which he engaged, but held on pertinaciously, through 
good report and ill-report, until in the end he common- 
ly succeeded in saving something. ¢ 

Perhaps the only real result to Mr. Goldsmid of his 
connection with the Imperial Brazilian Company was, 
that it led him, in consequence of the interest he felt in 
the company’s operations, to collect specimens and to 
form a mineralogical cabinet, which, until the dis- 
covery of California, was one of the most remarkable | 
collections of native gold and gold ores in the country, 
and of some scientific reputation. On thiscollection he 
bestowed some care and expense. _ | 

The Frys bad introduced Mr. Goldsmid to Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve, and among other undertakings support. 
ed by that great projector and his connection was the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. ‘The object of 
this company was to establish gas works on the Conti- 
nent, and Mr. Goldsmid joined the direction. It was 
barely organised, when the panic broke out, and as at 
later periods the speculators on the Stock Kxchange be- 
gun the game of committees of inquiry, and schemes 
for breaking up companies, the shares of which they had 
got at a nominal price. Congreve wat one of the ob- 
noxious parties, and a transaction in the Imperial Con- 
tinentel Gas Company gave a ready handle for assail- 
ing the directors, for he had acquired various conces 
sions of privileges abroad, and taken a profit of £6,000, 
which he had divided with the other projectors. Mr. 
Goldsmid saw well enough the purport and result of 
the attack, and though he was the last maw commonly: 
to give in to bullying or an ill-founded claim, yet he 
made up his mind that the profits in the concession 
should be refunded, and had very good reason to be. 
satisfied in the end, for Congreve. and friends of his 
having in other cases held out against the combinations 


more than thirty years. 


formed against them and stood upon their legal rights, 
were in the end ruined in character and property by 
their unprincipled assailants. | | 

The Continental Gas Company went on very slowly | 
for years, and had great difficulties to contend with, 
but at length, by the exertions of Mr. Goldsmid and his 
co-administrators, it became a steady and prosperous 
concern ; but they were driven to three issues of shares, 
On the whole, Mr. Goldsmid was neither satisfied with 
the results of the companies in which he was concerned. 
nor with the temper displayed. The fees he received 
were no indneement to him to bestow his time, and he 
had no demand for patronage, and he found that thouglr 
he got nominal thanks in times of prosperity, yet in the 
period of antictpation or of disappointment he was lia- 
ble to be assa'led with impertinent or onjus: insinuations. 
It is not surprising that it was difficult, although he 
loved work, to induce a man in such a position to be- 
come a director, and that he would in preference bestow 
hour after hour on some charity ‘or public institution, 
rather than on a concern in which be had a pecuniary 
interest. 

The liberation of the South American States led to 
many financial operations, in which he took a smal! part 
at first, but whieh afterwards gave him that. seope, in 
which he extended his fortune and his reputation. Many 
circumstances contribated to lay the foundation of his 
success in this career and notably his high character, 
his sound practical attainments, and the prudence and 
steadiness of his character. There was a feeling of 
rivalry displayed towards him by many leading men, 
which deprived him of the benefit of commanding in-. 
flaence, and the more particularly of those houses which 
held the financial agency of various states. All, how- 
ever, who knew Goldemid had implicit confidence in 
him, and he was able to carry out a series of operations 
of the greatest importance, and in the end he had the 
ready co-operation of our chief capitalists. His under- 
takings had chiefly relation to the Spanish and Portus 
guese countries, in which he ultimately exercised great 


influence. 


(To be continued.) 


Russta.—Increase oF THe Jnws.—In 1859 there 
were among the Jews 48,883 births and 39,425 deaths. 
The Jewish population has consequently increased by 
94538 souls. 

Swepen.—Liperatity.—-The King of Sweden has 
made a grant of 1000 dollars out of the state funds to a 
Jewish lady, Miss Magenson, in aid of her musical edu- 
eation. 

Founpatton.—M. Lesser Meyer- 
son, president of the Jewish congregation of Stockholm, 
has, in order to celebrate his. seventieth birthday, 
funded the sum of 1000 Swedish dollars for the benefit 
of invalided Jewish officials or their widows and orplans; 
and the congreggation, in order to testify the respect 
they entertain for their president, have added to the foun- 
dation 11,000 dollars. 

A Pore Derrauptnc Monxs.—The English Fran- 
ciscan monks were most. anxious to obtain permission 
from Pope Boniface VIIT. to hold landed property. 
They attempted to bribe him with 40,000 ducats. But 
Boniface seized the money at the bankers’, under the 
pretence that it had no owners, as the mendicants were 
vowed to poverty, and then refused them the ceiired 
privilege, 

New Orteans.—A Statrur.—In New Orleans it 
was seriously proposed, at a meeting of the meinbers of 
the leading congregation, to erect a statue in honour of 
the late Judah Touro. The proposition is opposed’ by 
the orthodox party, as being against the shulhau aruch, 
and inconsistent with the spirit of Judaism. No decision 
has as yet been come to. 

FrRaNcE.—THe CoLlection ror tue Rervucers 
From Morocco.—From a letter addressed by M. Albert 
Cohn to the “A. I.” we learn that the collection made 
in France for the benefit of the refugees from Moroceo- 
realised about 60,000 francs, which sum was employed 
in providing for the refugees that had come to A igeria 
with the view of settling there. In addition to this 
amount about 14,000 franes were expended in succour 
to the Jews of Tetuan. 

Jewish Sotpters 1s THE Frexcn Army.—In the 
25th regiment of the line alone, now at Metz, there are 
25 Jewish soldiers, whom the ‘A, I.’ enumerates by 
name. If there are so many Jews among the French 
troops, what must be their number in the army of Aus- 
tria, the Jewish population of which is only about one 
million, whilst that of France considerably exceeds 
100,000? Yet how unjustly are the Jews still treated 
in many Austrian provinces, and how persceuted by the 
clergy. 

Vienna.—Tue Jewish are in 
the garrison of Vienna 300 Jewish soldiers. They were 
all amply provided for by the congregation during Pas- 
sover last. 

Vienna.—Jewisn’ Feetinc.—Vienna has now be- 
come one of the largest and most important congrega- 
tions in Europe. It is therefore with particular interest: 
that we read the following passage, in an oration |ately 
delivered by the Nestor of the German preachers, Herr 
Manheimer, at the anniversary of the chebra kadeshah: 
I look around in this cirele and see that many of those 
who in days past took this work in their hands with me, 


have gone to their fathers. A new world has emerged; 


but the epirit of charity, benevolence, and fraternity, 
nay, even the piety and attachment to the ancestral 
creed, the fear of the Lord, the true piety, we assert it. 
boldly—the true piety which moves in no formulas, | 
which dwells in the heart, ennobles and promp’s it to 
acta of magnanimous generosity—this spirit has not 
withered, it lives continually among us. We can imagine 
the satisfaction with which the hoary man spoke these | 
words, after he had preached Judaism in Vienna. for 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received the “Fifth Annual Report of the Association for the 
Relief of Jewish Widows and Orphans,” New Orleans. ‘Mr. A. 
Berlyn.—Y our letter has come to hand, but not your publication. 
Mr Rosenbaum is thanked for the extracts, of which we have 
made use. A, H.—The object advocated cannot be promoted 
by an anonymous letter. Example not precept is necessary 
Mr. MCarthy, Kensington.—To the best of our knowledge, there 
has only appeared one work of the kind in England, which can 
be had at the “ Jewish Chronicle” office, 

Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed. 

Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— 

§ Mr. B. Leader, up to April 27, 1860, Ss. 6d. Mr. T, North, Ox- 
ford, up to Dec. 31, 1860, 16s, Mr. Samuel Smith, Sedgley, up 
to June 12, 1869, 4s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 
SECUND ARTICLE. 

Far out in the trackless waste of ocean suddenly looms 
an island, some Juan Fernandez, rising like a paradise in 
the midst of the watery chaos ; far out in the pathless void 
of the Sahara blooms the stately palm by the side of its 
Time also has its islands and its palms. 
When the continent was still trembling from the shock of 
the French revolution, and when its inhabitants still 
blanched at the recollection of the reign of terror ; when 
war in its chariot of fire was driving blood-stained wheels 
over desolated corn-fields and torn down vineyards ; when 
forced conscriptions were hurrying tyros to fill the place 
of veterans that had fallen before the scythe of a battle- 
field death ; when in this country, free trom such horrors, 
the sweat of industry was being coined into subsidies to 
maintain foreign armies, to buy foreign alliances, or to pay 
foreign losses; when corn was so high that bread was a 
luxury, when the press gang tore honest artizans from 
their labour of production to do the work of slaughter and 
destruction ; in short, in the darkest period of that dread 
struggle for physical dominion, mind arose to claim its 
rights, and the education of the people was the motto on 
its banner. 

“ Jephtha in his generation as Samuel in his genera- 
tion.” Constituted as were men in those days, they were 
only capable of appreciating the little that was within the 
limits of their judgment ; and they had no experience to 
enable them to institute comparisons between what they 
had and what they wanted. For the most part uninformed 
themselves, even they who called most loudly for popular 
education called only for what they understood by the 
term. Besides, it had been more than once asserted that 


the troubles in France had been caused chiefly by the 


dissemination of too much knowledge among the masses, 
who were thus taught to know their rights and their suf. 
ferings, their power and the weakness of their oppressors. 
Burdened as were the people of England by the heavy 
taxation growing out of English interference in these trou- 
bles, it was natural that, in determining to educate, they 
should determine to restrict their teachings within boun- 
daries that could not fail to exclude them from dangerous 
ground. This very burden of taxation also, and the 
dearness of provisions, rendered superfluous money a rare 
possessioa. Education, therefore, was not only to be 
“Meagre, itwas to be cheap. Moreover, as hitherto none 
but the well born had any pretention to more than the 
rudiments of knowledge, and as these favourites fortune 


were not likely to condescend to become teachers of the 
rising generation, it followed that the first pedagogues were 
to be themselves little better instructed than those about 


to be committed to their care.~ The cheapness of the 
proposed system, too, operated on the results to be achieved 
in two ways: it rendered the emolunents of the teacher's 
office so small that no respectable individual could, with 
satisfaction to himself, aspire to fill it: and it prevented 
managers from supplying materials of the proper character 


just those least quilified for the duties; schools were little 
better than barns, and the course of study, which included 
only the simplest reading, writing, and arithmetic, was 
confined to reading from sheet lessons, instead of from 
books, to writing in sand or on slate, and to cipheriag with 
chalk. Intellectualisation was no part of the system ; it 


formed no element in the teacher; and there were no means 
therefore for infusing it into the pupil. 
existed something material, which exercised a remarkable 
influence over the early educational movements: this was 
flogging. Masters came to their functions without any 


Instead, there 


particular mental qualification, and without any of the 


practical training required to give skill in the management 
of children. 


Pupils came to their tasks unwillingly, be- 

cause they disliked the confinement and constraint of the 
school-room, which presented nothing attractive enough to 
atone for the loss of hours of play. The authority which 
personal love gives, and which respect for mind confirms, 

was altogether unknown. Learning, as it was called, was 
to be administered, but it was to be given much after the 
manner in which nauseous medicine was to be poured down 
the throats of refractory infants, amidst physical struggling 
and nervous convulsions, that militated in no small degree 
against the taking of the dose in the first instance, and 
against its efficacy for its object in the second instance. If 
one may take an example from to-day, it may be said that 
the treatment of children by the teacher very much re- 
sembled the treatment of horses by the coachman; a bit 
and a curb in the mouth and a whip over the body—it was 
a question of victory between endurance and obstinacy on 
the one side, and cruel determination on the other.. Mr. 
Rarey had not yet originated the idea that the mind can 
always assert a better sway over matter ; the schoolmaster 
had not yet grown to be the wiser friend and companion 
of his pupils. The result of this state of things was that 
there was covert, if not overt, war between teachers and 
children ; those would rule, these would only submit when 
compelled ; those would indulge in threats and invectives 
With graceful interpolations of birchings and canings ; these 


| would skulk from school when they feared punishment or 


hoped to evade detection, and even when in school their 
first care was to prevent an ebullition of the anger under 
which, right or wrong, they Were sure to smart. Parents 
themselves but too often given to bratalising their children by 
corporal punishments, appreciated this belligerent attitude, 
regarding it as a means for consolidating their own autho- 
rity. ‘If you are naughty, I shall complain to your 
schoolmaster ; he will bring you to your senses.”’ “If you 
do not mind me, I shall see what your master can do.” 
These and similar expressions were addressed by parents 
to children, and the end was that school came to be re- 
garded as the gaol for the bad,- irstead of the nursery for 
the good ;—men did not know then what a reformatory 
meant.* These combined causes rendered the first po- 
pular educational efforts abortive. | | 
No, not abortive, or at least only so as regarded the 
generation on which they immediately acted; they paved 
the way for better things. Qui enseigne s’instruit is an 
old French aphorism; it applied to education in this 
country. As schools increased in size, the first step, 


* The writer has not the slightest intention of decrying 
corporal punishment, * per se,” but only the wholesale abuse 
of it, socommon with the little tyrants who were once sch9ol- 
masters, and so popular with some teachers of the present day, 
as the readiest means for ensuring respect or fear, From long 
experience, he is conyinced that it is never wise to tie a teach- 
er’s hands in regard to the means of punishment. Such a 
restriction has a tendency to make children not only daring 


because of immunity, but insolent because under no fear of 


personal correction. On the other hand, he is no less convinced 
that the teacher who habitually flogs is unworthy of his voca- 
tion, because he visits on his pupils the faults which his own 
shortcomings create, and which his own weakness of temper 
magnifies. The argument that the boy who is beaten for a 
misdeed willin turn beat some one, if he see the chance of so 
domineering with impunity, is only tenable when the beating 
is inflicted as an act of revenge, and not as an act of sad but 
inevitable justice. It is impossible to carry out the idea ex- 
pressed by the announcement so often paraded, that corporal 
punishments are superseded; for confinement in a black hole, 
or in a school-room during play hours, the imposition of a task 
that requires writing or learning, the placing of a refractory 
child on a bench, in short, any of those ingenious devices in- 
vented as substitutes for the Cane are none the less applied to 


means for improving the mind; bat they who know what care 
is necessary to make children love learning will recognise the 
danger of making it a punishment. Some advocate appealing 
to the moral feelings, but these are only amateurs, whose ig- 
norance of school life does not permit them to perceive the loss 
of valuable time involved. Once convince children that their 


for their moral and mental improvement, that he judges with 
mercy, and executes his sentences with the dignity of the law, 
which knows of no personal influence, and the necessity for any 
kind of punishment will be what it should be—the exception, 


to promote the labours of the teacher. Heace teachers were 


always having regard to cheapness, was the introduction of 


the body. It is said that the setting of a task is an additional | 


teacher is worthy of their contidence, and that he is anxious” 
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the monitorial system. This was the best. ace 
contracted notions of those days could i mg that the 
the barbarian’s initial proceeding on his 
Tae necessaries of life being provided, the ya 
of cooking them was, at that ‘sta eof dev, 
best. Comforts and luxuries are fuiieh 
admitted o 
begin to rise above the mere animal wants o 
till then every penny devoted to such so-cal] 
i$ an extravagance and a waste, 
sytem prevailed, and monitors reigned as tutorial 
and with an equal share of sham royalty, Mu h 
expected, and therefore there was little disar i ee 
results. At least the monitors were lik 4 epson 
ely to be capable j 
reading, writing, and ciphering, because they were pr : 
to be able to teach these arts to the mass ; and # seem 
then there were a few deficient, it was prentinsed ¢ on 
the fault of the individual and not of the system : 
while the tyranny of the master was multiplied b are 
number of his monitors, and ramified into as — 
branches as those little lordlings had caprices, appeti a 
aversions. If therefore the pupils benefit Tp 
ed to sone infi- 
nitesimal extent ‘in their learning,” they suffered p, 
tionately in their moral culture,and from the ver ; 
their ill-informed teachers their mental 
together out of the question. Thei 3j 
fared best under this for 
ne, iguified as 
they assumed to be with their pointers of office, did 
disdain to indulge some favourite purveyors of sient “ 
oranges with an occaasional * back ” at leapfrog or « Pree 
at chivey, even though the “ hoisting” which follyy ; : 
probably as a further means for physical development - 
the least enjoyable part of the calisthenics. ane 
Meanwhile two important changes were silently bein 
worked out by the never-ceasing machinery of Snivinn 
out of doors, one in the school-room. Out of doors the old 
Tory notions of class privileges and class sufferings Were 
in many cases giving way before that more philanthropic 
liberalism which recognised no claim but merit, and which 
admitted the principle that capability and usefulness were 
the attributes of no particular order. School managers 
too, were themselves becoming more enlightened ‘eal 
therefore more desirous of enlightening those for whom 
they professed to care. Even the Imperial Parliament did 
not disdain to make education the subject of its delibera- 
tion; and if little came of these deliberations at the time 
it was something that they had been recognised as proper 
to legislative functions.* In the school-room, by the mere 
force of conscience, masters, as they gathered experience in 
their art, grew to learn their own deficiencies. In many 
cases there was no possibility that the ignorance and egot- 
ism of a life could be radically cured; in many more these 
diseases had become chronic, and science could find no 
remedy. But in numerous cases the awakening of con- 
science was the arousing of the great energies of will; the 
inward monitor which whispered the necessity for self- 
improvement resounded like the tocsin of alarm in the ears 
of soldiers slumbering with their arms ready beside them. 
‘Masters so impressed, blushing with shame, could know no 
peace under the pain ,of a reproach which fell not only 
upon themselves, but through them on the innocence com- 
mitted to their teaching. They felt that their incompe- 
tency was a crime, the consequences of which they were 
helping to perpetuate by their incapacity properly to train 
athers. And to minds so constituted, minds that dared 
honestly to investigate their own condition, the will to 
correct was too feeble for the way. The severe discipline 
to which many subjected themselves, their midnight vigils, 


it Was 
Sation. 


Vice toys, 


training was 


determination deserving the highest praise, and ensuring 
ultimate success. 


monitors, by holding out to them small stipends, long 
beyond the age of boyhood; the second result was the 
gradual conversion of some of these monitors into assistants. 
Thus not only was the teaching power of schools consi- 
derably strengthened, but it was materially improved by 
the self-cultivation of the master and his consequent greater 
ability to train. Meanwhile the National School Society 
and the British and Foreign School Society came into 
existence ; the former to give an education based on the 
established religion of the state, the latter to give biblical 
instruction with reference only to the general principles of 
Christianity. It was impossible for earnest men to ass0- 
ciate themselves fur objects so laudable without feeling the 
necessity for doing something worthy the cause they had 
in hand. Co-operation ensured organisation, and the 
division of labour rendered perfectibility in any given de- 
partnient at least possible. Soon, reading-books, published 


the poorest, began to supersede the old trite sheet-lessons ; 
pen-writing became the natural successor of slate-writing > 
and the introduction by Pestalozzi of object-teaching paved 
the way for the inculcation of at least the elements of the 
sciences. It is true that for many years the object-lesso” 
was a mere catalogue of terms and qualities, and that the 
answer to the question ‘‘ Why do candles burn i &e., was 
still “ because they do ;”” but the spirit of investigation had 
been evoked, and it is not in mortality to crush that which 


~ * The cciebrated Henry (now the veteran Lord) Brougham 


took a leading part in these proceedings. 


and their matin watchings, bespoke an inflexibility of 


The first result of these changes was the retention of 


at a price which placed them within the reach of almost - 
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is beyond its.control. ‘The bread had been cast upon the 
gaters, patience had only to await Its finding. : 

It was at this period that the Jews’ Free School, the 
frst great attempt of Jews to educate the mass, was 
erected. ‘The Jews’ Hospital bad existed some seca 
ts sphere of operation was too limited to ensure any wide- 


spread results. 


Tue CoNTEMPLATED NeW DRANCH SYNAGOGUE.— 
We understand that all London Ashkenasim synagogues 
have appointed delegates to confer with the projectors of 
the contemplated branch synagogue on the part to be taken 
by the existing congregatiions the erection of the new 
place of worship. 

Tue Mustcan Society or Lonpon.—A fellows 
meeting for discussion was held at the society § rooms, St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 6th inst., at 
which the Rev. Sir William Henry Cope, Bart., presided. 
A paper on “* The intimate connection of the dance with 
music ” was read by Mr. Charles Salaman, the hon. sec. 
4 vote of thanks to Mr. Salaman for his paper was passed 
gnanimously, with the hope that the subject would be con- 
tinued by him at a future meeting. 

Tue Portrait or THE Late BaRoN DE GOLDSMID. 
—The portrait of the late Baron de Goldsmid, lately pre- 
sented by Sir Francis Goldsmid to the University College 
Hospital, was painted by Mrs. Goodman, after a portrait 
by her instructor, the late B. Rh. Faulkner. The same 
artist has also completed a successful portrait, half length 
of Sir Francis Goldsmid, which 1s now on exhibition at 
Cox’s Northwick Gallery, 14, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 7 

Tue Censv3 Bitt.—A crowded meeting was held on 
the 6th inst. in opposition to the clause in the Census Bill, 
instructing the enumerators to make inquiry concerning the 
religious profession of the» population, Several members 
of Parliament attended, and resolutions against the Bill 
were adopted. 

MELBOURNE.—PRESENTATION oF A TESTIMONIAL.— 
Our corr. spondent writes that an engrossed testimonial 
and 60 sovereigns were presented on Sunday, April 22nd, 
to the Rev. Mr. Rintel by the congregation, for gratuitous 
services as minister and secretary for three years. 

Mancuester.—THe Rerorm ConGreGation.—From 
a circular before us we learn that the Rev. Dr. Gustav 
- Gotheil delivered his inaugural sermon on Sabbath, the 
“th inst. 

AUCKLAND.—SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE MoROQUEFN 
Rerucers.— The “ New Zealander,” of the 28th March 
last, contains the list of subseriptions raised at Auckland 
for the refugees of Morocco, now again in their homes. It 
amounts to about £120; a number of Christian friends 
having contributed. 

Hospitan FoR Sick anniversary 
festival of this hospital was celebrated on Wednesday 
evening last with. great eclat, at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s. ‘The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, M.P., 
was in the chair, and supported by about 100 gentlemen, 
who take an active and zealous interest in the working of 
the institution. At the end of the room were a number of 
cushioned seats, which after the dinner were occupied by 
quite a bevy of ladies ; this lent a charm and animation to 
the whole scene. ‘The donations announced during the 
evening amounted to nearly £1,700, In the list of stew- 
ards we perceive the names of the following co-religionists 
—Mr. Lionel Lucas, Dr. Behrend, and Mr. H. L.. 
Bischoffsheim ; and in the list of contributors were, Sir 


Francis Goldsmid, Messrs. I’ D.Goldsmid, I. Mocatta, | 


D. Mocatta, H. Moses, A. H. Hart, and a few others. It 
appears that the institution was only established in 1852, 
and is as yet but comparatively little known. Its objects 
are:—-The medical and surgical treatment of poor children, 
the attainment and diffusion of knowledge regarding the 
diseases of children, and the training of nurses for children. 
In order to show the usefulness of this charity, we take 
the following facts, published in a little work for the hos- 
pital, by Charles Dickens:—‘*‘ That although medical 
knowledge is tenfold greater than it was ten years ago, we 
still do not gain more than a diminution of 2 per cent. in 
the terribie mortality among our children ; that in every 
farge city on the continent are hospitals devoted to the cure 
of children, but in London, up to a very recent date, no 
institution for mitigating infantine sufferings existed. Of 
all the coflins that are made in London, more than one in 
every three ismade for a little child, and morethan two-fifths 
of the deaths are under two years.” This latter fact, Sir 
John Pakington believed, was understated, and was attri- 
butable to the want of means which existed, prior to the 
establishment of this hospital, for medical men making 
themselves conversant with the diseases of children. We 
would seriously call the attention of the executive of the 
Jews’ Hospital and other kindred establishments among us, 
Which educate and train Jewish girls, to a statement in the 
report of the committee, that there is a new (at least in 
England) and most important occupation for females, the 
acquirement af which would no doubt gain them immediate 
ddmission into families where their services would, we feel 
assured, be highly appreciated and liberally remunerated. 
We allude to the model nursery, which has been opened 
lately for the purpose of affording instruction and experi- 
énce in the care of children. The school for instruction to 
young nurses is quite gratuitous, no fee being required, and 
We were informed that two months are sufficient to qualify 
them for all ordinary attendance upon sick children. If in 
this short time so important a knowledge can be obtained, 
We cannot but regard that either as mothers or servants 
the treatment of infantine diseases is a branch of study 
that should be more or less taught to every female, be she 
of high or humble birth, and that the suggestion well de- 
Serves the attention of the committees of our several 
Institutions, as a new and important acquisition in the 
éducation of females. 
MerropoLitan Free Hosvitar, DevonsHire-SQuARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending June 9 was—medical, 1 032; surgical, 
472; total 1504; of which 414 were ew cases. ; 


Her Masesty’s Drawrnc Room.—At Her Majesty's 
drawing-room, on Tuesday last, the following co-religion- 
ists were presented : Baron Gustave de Rothschild, by the 
I'rench Ambassador ; the Baroness Gustave de Rothschild, 
by the Countess Persigny ; Mrs. Lewis Barned, by Mrs. 
Wollaston, of Shenton; Mrs. Henry L. Bischoffsheim, by 
Lady Rowe ; and Mrs. B. 5. Phillips, by Lady Theresa 
Lewis. The drawing-room was also attended by Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff Phillips, and by the Baroness 

tothschild. 

ConsULAR APPOINTMENTS.—We notice in the “ Ga- 
zette”” of Tuesday that Her Majesty the Queen has been 
pleased to accept the appointment of Joseph Joel, Esq. , of 
Brompton Hall, as Vice-Consul at Bristol for Mexico ; and 
we also learn that this gentlemen is accepted as Consul 
for San Salvador. 

Musica Tatent.—We had the curiosity to look over 
the advertisements in last Saturday's ‘‘ Times,’ when we 
found among the fashionable concerts announced not less 
than four to ve given by four celebrated Jewish artists. 
The names are Blumenthal, Bondy, Goldberg, and Kuhe, 
all of whom except the first, we believe, are Austrian sub- 
jects. ‘There may have been other Jewish concert givers 
announced, but their family names were not known to us. 

House or Commons, JUNE lst.—Tue Census.—In 
answer to Sir C. Douglas, Sir G. C. Lewis said he intended 
to withdraw the penalty for not answering as to religious 
opinions, and should substitute in committee words requiring 
persons only to answer as to their religious professions. 

Report OF THE CONVERGON SocieTy.—From an 
abstract of the report of the Conversion Society, published 
in its organ, we regret to learn that its school in London 
is attended by 48 boys and 50 girls, who, cf course, are 
all being prepared for 2 desertion of the God of their fa- 
thers. Sad as this state of affairs is, it is still more me- 
lancholy in the grand-duchy of Posen, Prussia, where. the 
society has twelve schools. What the Jewish religious 
authorities there can be about we donotknow. Towards 
the conclusion the report enumerates the various publica- 
trons of the society, by means of which it believes to have 
produced in the Jewish body mighty religious changes. 
Among these publications is also mentioned Dr. M'Caul’s 
* Old Paths,” which is thus spoken of: “ And, not the 
least among these publications that happy achievement, 
so often threatened with an answer, but still unanswered 
and unanswerable, the ‘‘ Old Paths.” One extract more, 
and we have done: ‘‘In accordance with the proposals 
made in connection with the Jubilee Fund, the society are 
venturing to do more in Africa, and Mr. Stern has already 
set out on an exploratory journey to Abyssinia, to asceetain 
fully the state of nearly a quarter ofa million of the Jews 
in that region, as well as to do the work of an evangelist, 
in at least making them acquainted with the Gospel. 

Feature 1x Epucation.—On the 24th ult. 
took piace the annual examimation of the British School for 
boys, in. Harp-alley, Farringdon-street. We should not 
have called attention to the circumstances, as there are-no 
Jewish children attending the schools, but for the peculiar 
fact that Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Phillips occupied the 
chair; and that, in compliment to this gentleman, Mr 
Angel, head master of the Jews’ Free School, was invited 
to conduct the examination in biblical-history It is only 
just to state that in all the subjects in which they were 
questioned the boys acquitted themselves satisfactorily ; 
but there was an evident increase of interest in Mr. Angel’s 
share of the proceedings, because of the novelty of aJew’s 
examination of Christian children in the Bible. Allusion 
was made to this both by the chairman and Mr. Angel ; 
and the cheers with which their observations were received 
by a numerous assemblage of the parents and friends of 
the children prove that there is a large field of sympathy 
between Jews and Christians which only requires cultiya- 
tion to produce goodly points. 

Lonpon University Cottece Hospirar.—aA 
tival in aid of the funds of this excellent institution was 
held at the London Tavern on, Wednesday week. Lord 
Brougham, president of the council of the hospital, occupied 
the chair, supported by Lord Belper, Sir E. Ryan, Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, M.P., and other friends of the institu 
tion. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
disposed of, the noble chairman said it had often been re- 
presented that it was as difficnlt to tax and to please as it 
was to love and be wise. But while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would.take no refusal, and needs must when 
he drove, the managers of that hospital could only appeal 
to the goodwill and generosity of the public ; but they 
trusted that they would not make that appeal in vain. 
That institution had been established for 26 years, and had 
conferred the greatest benefits upon the humbler classes of 
the community. One ofits distinguishing characteristics 
was that it was in all respects a free hospital, no patient 
being refused admittance for whom there was room within 
its walls, subscribers to its funds, however, having certain 
privileges of recommendation for relief. Owing to the 
limited means at the disposal of the committee, the sphere 
of their operations was necessarily restricted, upwards of 70 
out of the 200 beds which the establishment was capable 
of providing being unoccupied solely from this cause and 
many applicants being consequently debarred of the succour 
which their sufferings urgently demanded. Another pro- 
minent feature of the institution, and one which reflected 
the highest credit both on its medical staff and on the 
council, was the attention paid to the clinical lectures, and 
the efforts made to obtain cases of difficulty and interest, 
calculated to afford the most valuable instruction to medical 
students. The whole of the fees derived from the young 
men who walked the hespital and enjoyed the advantages 
of these lectures were devoted strictly to the purposes of 
the charity, upwards of £57,000 altogether having been 
raised from this source during the last 26 years. The 


hospital was now crippled by a debt of £5,360; and, 
until its finances were materially recruited by a benevolent } 
public, its managers would be reluctantly compelled to 
stint the aid they were daily called upon to administer to 
human suffering. ‘The noble lord concluded an eloquent 


appeal by proposing “‘ Prosperity to University College 


Hospital.” Several other gentlemen, and among them Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, having spoken, subscriptions were an- 
nounced by the Treasurer to the amount of £2,718. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OP 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | 


We shall now report the details of the proceedings of 
the meeting held on the 6th inst., a summary of which 
we published last week. 3 

The meeting was convened by the Rev. Barnett Abra- 
hams, B.A., and was held in the evening at the committee 
room of the ‘* Gates of Hope School,” Heneage-lane. As 
most of those present took part in the discussion, their 
names will appear in the report. 

Mr. Louis Nathan having been called to the chair, 
said that having felt the importance of the object for 
which the meeting was convened, he deemed it his duty to 
attend, and for the same reason also to accept the invitation 
to take the chair. In his opinion it was a sacred duty of 
the community to endeavour to save its humbler members 
from the spiritual dangers to which they were exposed 
from the want of proper religious instruction. It was 
not less the dissemination of the spoken than of the 
written word that was requisite. The community ought not 
to be under the obligation to place into the hands of their 
youth, books incompatible with Jewish truth. He particu- 
larly alluded to the absence of cheap bibles, both in the 
original and in a translation conceived in a Jewish spirit, 
such as that by Dr. Benisch. They were also sadly in 
want of cheap prayer books for the masses, in Hebrew 
and English. The price of a copy of the latter he thought 
should not exceed Is. 61. He knew that these objects 
could not be obtained without the co-operation of the com- 
munity, but if they wished to be able to disseminate the 
word of God, and to place it within the reach of the poor- 
est—if they wished to avert from the masses the dangers 
awaiting those who either remained without religious know- 
ledge, or imbibed it from an impure source—-the society 
such as that proposed must be extended and strengthened. 
He would now call upon the Rev. Mr. Abrahams, the con- 
vener of the meeting, to explain more fully its objects. 


The Rev. Mr, Abrahams commenced by thanking those 
present for their attendance, regretting that another meet- 
ing the same evening should have prevented the attend- 
ance of some who he believed took a warm interest in the 
object. He had also received several letters from influen- 
tial gentlemen, all expressing their sympathy with the 
object of the meeting, and apologising for their unavoida- 
ble absence. In fact, he was himself agreeably surprised 
at the general sympathy with which his appeal was met, 
and at the readiness with which his wish was responded 
to. This showed that the movement was intime. The 
speaker then gave an account of the course of Sabbath 
Lectures now being delivered, then regretted that the cir- 
cular issued should not have fully set forth the object of 
the association. ‘The circular had failed to dwell with 
emphasis on the new feature which he was anxious to see 
added to the plan, and upon which the chairman had 
dilated. ‘The spoken word was insuilicient, unless sup- 
ported by the written word. They must bring into the 
houses of the poor that instruction which they lacked. They 
required cheap prayer-books, cheap bibles, and other 
works, be they old or new, that would acquaint the 
masses with the truth of Judaism, enlighten their minds, 
warm their heart, and kindle the flame of true attachment 
to their religion in their souls, and thus prompt them te 
lead a true Jewish life. Such were the objects of the 
association ; it now depended upon the meeting, if it ap- 
proved thereof, to devise the means for carrying them out. 
He was happy to say that these objects had met with the 
approbation of such influential gentlemen as Mr. Louis 
Nathan, their president, and Mr. Picciotto, their vice- 
president, 

Mr. Picciotto, having expressed the gratitude of the 
meeting to the Rev. Mr. Abrahams and his co-operators, 
for having so warmly taken up this important matter, 
stated that in his opinion religious knowledge was the want 
of the community. ‘Their prayers were in a language not 
generally understood by them, and therefore often failed 
to warm the heart of the worshipper. Nor were the 
origin and significancy of their religious rites better known 
to the masses. No wonder, therefore, that the true reli- 
gious spirit was not rarely missed among them. Some of 
these deficiencies were no doubt partially supplied in the 
schools, but the schools could not make up for the absence 
of religion in the homes of the children. The schools, 
moreover, could only afford a superficial religious instruction, 
the vestiges of which, when the children entered life, but 
too often were also obliterated. ‘True, pulpit instruction 
afterwards endeavoured to continue the work of the 
school, but pulpit instruction from its very nature must be 
of a general character, and must be adapted for a mixed 
audience, and therefore was hardly calculated sufficiently 
to impress those whom school and home influences had not 
sufficiently prepared for the reception of the new instruc- 
tion. The long services, moreover, in the course of which 
discourses were delivered, likewis.: tended to impair their 
efliciency. The idea, therefore, of addressing the poor in 
a language intelligible, and especially acceptable to them 
was a happy one. There was good hope that by such dis- 
courses much good might be effected, and a new impulse 
given to the conscientious discharge of duties, to an earn- 
est resistance to temptation. He wished to propose a 
resolution to this effect, expressive of the regret of the 
meeting at the deficiency of religious knowledge in the 
community, and of its sympathy with the association. 

Mr. De Pass, ina short but appropriate speech, seconded 


the resolution, and having made some comment upon it, 


expressed his conviction that the necessary funds for so 
laudable an object would be forthcoming. | 

Mr. Bresslau was likewise in favour of the resolution. 
He himself had often advocated a similar movement. His 
only regret was that not sufficient publicity had been given 
to it, and that invitations for the delivery of lectures had 


| not been extended to wider circles. The speaker here 
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named some gentlemen who he was sure would have de- 
livered lectures had they been invited to do so. ; 

Mr. Vallentine. as a member of the former committee, 
also the Rev. Mr. Abrahams, then offered some explana- 

: tions tending to show that they had given the movement 
as much publicity as was in their power, that precisely 
because they could not unaided do more than what had 
been done, an appeal, resulting in this meeting, had been 
issned to the public, that invitation to co-operate had been 
given to various persons, and further arguing that it would 
be unwise to accept the services of every one that might 
offér himself for the purpose. ae 

Mr. Foligno enquired whether the lectures now deliver- 
ing were well attended. 

Mr. Vallentine explained that at first they were attended 
by about 40 to 50 persons, but latterly, however, owing to 
various removable drawbacks, the attendance had been 
about 20 only. 

The Rev. Mr. Abraham considered this attendance as a 
partial success, full of promise, and justifying the expecta- 
tion that the result would be most beneficial, should the 
association be presided over by an influential committee, 
and meet with adequate pecuniary support. 

After a few remarks by Mr. B. Castello, Dr. Benisch, 
and the President, in which the lectures delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Harris were incidentally highly spoken of, the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Green moved the next resolution, being 
to the effect that the continuation of the lectures was de- 
sirable, that in order more fully to carry out the object of 
the association, it was necessary also to publish cheap 
Bibles, both in Hebrew and English, cheap prayer-books, 
likewise in both languages, works on religious instruction, 
and other publications tending to diffuse among the masses 
the knowledge of their religion, and to warm their hearts 
to its tents. The rev. gentleman dwelt with conside- 
rable force and eloquence upon the evils arising from the 
want of sach publications as descriled ; deplored the neces- 
sity under which the community as yet was to teach their 
3000 children the word of God from a translation of’ the 
Bible. which, however beautiful as a specimen of the En- 
glish language, was yet conceived ina non-Jewish spirit, 
abounding in erroneous renderings that must consequently 
lead to conclusions incompatible with Jewish truth. For 
this grave evil not any one individual, bat the whole com- 
munity was responsible. The community must possess 
itself of a translation of the Bible free from the defects 
referred, to, and publish it at so cheap a rate as to be 
within the reach of the humble classes. £500 he believed 
would be sufficient for effecting this purpose, and if such 
great pecuniary sacrifices were made in obedience to the 
dietary and other laws, why should such a sum be be- 
gralged if required for the promotion of their spiritual 
welfare? Ile would willingly undertake to raise a fifth of 
this sum, a nucleus for this amount was already in exist- 
ence. The community would in this respect only follow 
the example set to them by their fathers, who. made great 
pecuniary sacrifices for the preservation of the law in Is- 
rae}, and for the publication of useful works for the benefit 
of the poor. The remarks made on the translation of the 
Bible in a Jewish spirit also applied to Jewish school 
books. The community was sadly in want of them. But 
it was wrong to charge any establishment or any single 
individual with a fau't for which they were all reaponsible, 
from the Jews’ College to every charity school. Another 
want to which he wished to allude was the absence of ap- 
propriate spiritual consolation in the houses of the poor 
during the week of mourning (IAW). The rev. gen- 
tleman then described, in most feeling language, the me- 
lancholy effects on the religious character of the unattached 
poor, arising from this neglect, strongly urging the associ- 
ation to supply this desideratum ; and concluded his elo- 
quent speech by offering his personal services for the 
purpose, trusting as he did that he would be joined in the 
pious task by his brother ministers. 

Mr. Nathan Levy was in favour of the motion. It was 
not enough that discourses should be delivered, but that 

: the houses of the poor should be visited for the purpose 
Be Discourses were only attended by those who had already 
: to a certain extent a longing for spiritual instruction. But 
; how could these be reached who had no such longing, and 
| in whom a desire for it must be excited. This could only 
be effected by visiting the houses of the poor. He would 
i propose for this purpose Bible-readers. He was convinced 
that if the neighbourhoods of the poor were visited on Sab- 
; baths and festivals by Bible-readers, the poor would listen. 
: The speaker gave them, from personal knowledge, a des- 
ti cription of the profime manner in which the Sabbaths and 
festivals were spent by the bulk of the poor; and drew a 
sad picture of the neglect with which they were treated in 
family bereavements. 3 

An animated discussion then arose onthis motion. All 
speakers agreed that it was desirable to pass the first part. 
But there was a difference of opinion as to whether the 
meeting should pledge itself to administer consolation to 
the unattached poor during mourning. 


tet 


the motion. 
Various opinions, pro and con, were expressed. Ulti- 
mately, however, the resolution was carried, the second 
part being omitted. 

The last resolution was proposed by Mr. De Pass, he 
nominating a certain number of gentlemen on the commit- 
tee. 
he resolution, having been-seconded by Mr. Foligno, 

passed, and the names of a few other gentlemen were 
added, 
Mr. Castello then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 
The chairman having replied, the meeting separated. 


_ berg received the appointment as Professer of Philoso- 
phy in'this-university, It appears, therefore; that the 
cabinet does not attend to the censure of the house of 


The Rev. M. B. Levy warmly opposed this portion of | 


SCHEME FOR THE BETTER MANAGEMENT 
OF ALL THE JEWISH POOR, &e. 

A remarkable pamphlet has appeared some time ago 
under the above title, which on account of its very 
importance we could only notice this week, as the pres- 
sure of matter whic!) hitherto weighed upon our columns 
would not before this week have permitted us to devote 
to its grave contents both the space and the attention 
which they so well deserve. The pamphlet, the title of 
which explains its object clearly enough, is the prodac- 
tions of the very zealous honorary secretary of the 
Board of Guardians, and was submitted to the com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the Great Synagogue, 
to inquire into the working of the present system of 
administering relief to the poor, both by the Great 
Synagogue authorities and the Board of Guardians. The 
author of the scheme has evident!y proposed to himself 
two objects. The first is the prevention of the incon- 
veniences and absolute injury to the community that 
must arise from the present mode of giving relief by two 
bodies independent of each otaer—the synagogal au- 
thorities and the newly-created Board of Guardians, 
The second is the checking of the hereditary pauperism 
which the existing synagogal relief regulations have a 
tendency to perpetuate. The means proposed by Mr. 
Cohen for remedying these evils in both instances seem 
to us remarkably well calculated to effect the desired 
cure. Mr. Cohen himself enumerates so clearly the 
defects of the present system of administering relief, 
that, in order to characterise them, we will transcribe 
his words, These details are— 

1. Want of proper and periodical investigation. | 

2. Continuance of money relief to able-bodied paupers. 

3. Inefficient medical attendance. 

4. System for granting fixed allowances to so-called casual 
oor. 
{ 5. Capricious mode of relief. : 

6. The limitation of relief to very minute sums, when per- 
haps by doubling or trebling the sums given, which the over- 
seer cannot do, the applicant might be made to support him- 
self. 


7. The light test imposed on persons attaching themselves to 
the Synagogue, 

8 The impossibility of prompt attention tojoccasional wants 
by the Synagogue Secretary. 

It would be tedious for our readers to state the details 
of the scheme propounded ly the writer, and would, 
moreover, torn from the context, convey no ade- 
quate notion to those feeling interested in the matter, 
who, after all, must have recourse to the pamphlet itself. 
But we will cull from it a few particalars giving infor- 
mation on some points which the Great Synagogue 
generally, and in fact, all synagogues, as we believe 
most unwisely, withhold from the public, and then will 
endeavour to explain the existing machinery tor the 
relief of the poor. The Great Synagogue expended las: 
year in the relief of the casua! poor £407, in that of the 
strange poor, £189, for medical attendance to the poor, 
£170, and for Passover biscuits for its own poor, 
£230. Its share of the surplus paid over by the FE 7B 
Board to the City congregations, was £115. Its share 
of the profit on Passover flour amounted to £112. This 
synagogue also distributed during the year to the sti- 
pendiary poor the sum of £220. , 

The Great Synagogue, for administrative purposes, 
divides the p%or into three classes: the synagogue, or 
stipendary poor, who have a regular monthly allowance, 
and also a.monthly share in the proceeds of the various 
charitable bequests left :o the congregation ; the casual 
poor, who, it was originally intended, were not to have 
any fixed allowance ; and the strange poor, (0°77 718) 
now under the administration of the Board of Guardi- 
ans. Mr. Cohen clearly shows that, as relief is now 
administered in the Great Synagogue, there is, prac- 
tically, no distinction betjveen the first two classes, and 
that the distinction between the casual and strange poor 
is In many cases arbitrary, and upon the whole unsatis- 
factory, and proves that these defects cannot be reme- 
died as long as the relief of the poor shall remain di- 
vided between two distinct bodies. We will allow, on 
this point, Mr Cohen himself to speak. He says: 


I am of opinion that though undoubtedly many improvements 
could be etfeeted in the present mode of relief, they would 
only be partial cures, as long as the secretary of the Synagoge 
is required to give his attention to the affairs of his own body 
and also to the wants of the poor;—and so long also asa 
separate body does not ex'st who have no other functions but 
the duty of attending to the poor. The improvements sug- 
gested by the law committee of the congregation might do 
something, and we must suppose that in framing them the 
authors did the best they thought couid be done for the poor, 
assuming the Synagogue committee and overseer to retain 
their present nominal supervision; yet where do we fiad they 
have required a little of investigation into the applications of 
the casual poor, and. even if they had, how could the Secretary 
ofthe Synagogue devote his time to it?—I believe that. the 
Wants of the poor are so shifting, so multitudinous, and 
withal so pressing, thata body having no other synagogical 
duties to perform, and independent officials can alone adequately 
deal with them ; it is impossible in the limits of this paper to 
prove this, but the committee by calling for evidence can 
easily substantiate it; let me ask, however, whether it is 


believed that the public, and the interest of the poor do not 


require that at least the same frequency of relief, and . system 
of enquiry, just introduced experimentally by the Board of 
Guardians for the foreign poor, should be extended to all the 
poor generally, and if so, as it is self-evident that in the Syna- 
-gogue-office this cannot be given, there is an end of all contro- 
versy on the subject. The Board of Guardians has a relief 
committee meeting twice a-week, an officer always at hand 
solely to relieve the poor; anelaborate system of investigation 
and enquiry ; can: this. be obtained in the Synagogue office ? 
would the public now.agree to dispense with it? or would it 
tolerate that by conceding that to the foreign poor which is 
refused to our ewn poor, the former should be the better care 


| for of the two ? | 


There is but one alternative open which could satisfy at the 
same time the wante of all the poor, and the natural prejudices’ 
which some members of Synagogue - entertain on this subject, 
and that one, I am persuaded, the. public: would not sanction, 
nor if they did, could it be found permanently practicable... Many 


Lords, continuing te-actas heretofore. 


persons. urge why not have a Board of Guardians, as at present, 
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for the foreign 
4 poor, extend its ers a 

bution of passover bread, and the speviae the distri. 

ance, and even extending the class of Dd’ medical atte 


let us have another Boar Poor itself, and 


/ d or committee su 

to attend to the remainder of the con 

Begue poor. I answer, that to have two Boards me 
ar 


what one could do, would be a wast ~ 

not to be tolerated, that both could 

pu and that the Board of Guardians for the ~ 

body and giving publicity to MN 
onid obtain the larger funds, and you would be io 


tuating a system by which the fore; 
this year. would continue to 


nd 
Besides as under even two Boards, must separate 
e 


ministration of the poor fr ‘ 
thorough taventiqntion. I wh de 
countervail the many disadvantages of two Beards, ra ea te 
and two separate systems ?—And where also we won 
the gentlemen to fill two boards ? would you fing 
Mr. Cohen afterwards shows that th 
are not in favour of the present syste 
stantincrease of the community, 
the rich to move westward, wh 
aren in the east, and thu 
rom the personal attention of the 
change of the existing system 
Not the least interesting part of the pamphlet 1s 
appended “ Compte de Caisse” of the «¢ cay 
Bienfaisance " of Paris for 1858. rere 
Although the committee of inqniry, 
Great Synagogue, and at whose desire the schem 
printed, did not undertake the responsibility of ie om 
mending it to the vestry, yet we are hig tc 
find that it not only recommended the prilémnce a 
the Board of Guardians for another year, but me : 
fully acknowledged the importance of the plan whi : 
we are happy to see from a resolution of the ae 
will be taken into consideration by a special meetin it 
be convened within one month from the time A in 


delivery of the first annual report of ti: : 
dians. | p Ol the Board of Guar- 


© poor themselves 
m, and that the con- 
and the tendency amon 


ilst the poor generally 
$ are entirely withdrawn 


appointed by the 


Rarporort.—Yesterday ‘H 
ay Herr 
Rappoport, the much-revered rabbi of the i 


gregation at Prague, celebrated his sev 
and was honoured by the congratulations of many: of 


the Hebrew communities of Bohemia. This gentleman 


holds a high rank among philologists, and has been for 


a long time considered one of the notabilities of German 
scholarship, Among his minor works, a Hebrew trans 
lation of Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell ”* is quoted as an 
eminent display of poetic and linguistic powers. 

Tue Hesrew Foreiex Mission, New Orbeans.— 
We have on several occasions referred to the association 
known by the above title, and latterly noticed some indi- 
cations of its vitality, It will therefore not be out of place 
to introduce to the acquaintance of the Anglo-Jewish 
public an association so novel in its character, and aiming 
at so important an object as foreign missions among the 
Hebrews. Having been favoured with a copy of the con- 
stitution of this body, we will reproduce the introduction, 
which fully sets forth all the association aims at, prenising 


Jewish con- 
entieth birthday, 


it was found in 1853 and incorporated. in April 1854. . 


InTRopucTIon:—New Orleans, May, 1853—S N75 55 


All Israel are pledged for each 
other.” —Whereas, reliable information has recently been 
published regarding several settlements of Israelites in the 
Chinese Empire ; and whereas, said Israelites are repre- 
sented to be in possession of the Sacred Book, but to have 
lost the knowledge of the sacred tongue, and to be but 
imperfectly acquainted with our common ancestral tradi. 
tions ; and whereas, said Israelites are exposed to the Saares 
of the Gentile Missionaries, whose specious arguments and 
ill-directed zeal may induce the descendants of Abrahan to 
forsake the Divine Covenant, and embrace a creed which 
impiously places the creature by the side of the Creator ; 
and whereas, it is our inalienable duty to assist our brethren 
in their temporal distresses, and to open before them the 
heavenly prospects of truth, light and salvation ; therefore, 
the undersigned have established a society under the name 
of “The Hebrew Foreign Mission of New Orleans,” with 
the following Onsecrs anp Principies: The Society 
under the above name shall have for its object the amelior- 
ation of the Spiritual, Social and Political condition of 
Israelites in foreiga countries. Wherever our brethren 
stand in need of the fostering care of a spirit-al adviser ; 
Wherever their position in life requires the aid of an efii- 
cient counsellor to elevate their social condition ; Wherever 
oppression or persecution assumes an aspect, so as to Ml 
vite the intercession of every true philanthropist: There 
this Society may extend its influence, and for such objects 
its funds may be appropriated. It shall be within its pro- 
vince to devise a system of colonization, witha special view 
to create in this country settlements, in which the peaceful 
habits of pastoral and agricultural life, to which the people 
of Israel were devoted in the days of old, may be re-estab- 
lished. It shall also be within its province to assist 
Jewish students in their. education for the Jewish Ministty- 
To carry out more effectually the objects above enumerated, 
the services of Missionaries or Agents may be engaged by 
this Society ; and under no. circumstances whatever, shat 


‘any portion of its funds be diverted from the objectsabove 


set forth, nor be used to satisfy the demands and encou- 
rage the practice of itinerant collectors. ee 

OINTMENT AND PILLs.—INDISPUTABLE FActTs- 
—The merits of these remedies have been and are acknow- 
ledged in both hemispheres, and few would presume to impugs 
the experience.of the whole world. Testimonials from : 
parts vouch for their efficiency as curatives. The Ointmen 
soon displays ita virtues in overcoming abseesses, agperese ol 
the joints, enlargement of the glands, cutaneous erup - 
sores, ulcers, and in allaying inflammation and ay i 
‘rheumatism and gout. It heals by cleansing all animal | 2% 
with which it comes in contact and promotes & sound a0 pe ‘ 
manent cure. It removes all obstructions to the 
tion through the minutest vessels, and repairs misehiet DY 


stantly securing pure blood. The: Pithsveffect generally what 
the Ointment accomplishes locally, 
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REMARKABLE CASE OF POISONING. 


‘2 is the heading in the “ Western Times,” of the 
ig appearing Exeter, of a lengthy account 
of a Coroner's inquest, from which we make a few ex- 
tracts, referring as they do toa co-religionist, who was 
the innocent cause of the death of afellow being. 
Considerable excitement has been caused in the city 
during the past week in consequence of the sudden ill- 
ness ard death, under peculiar circumstances, of Mr. 
Samuel Hookway, coppersmith, of St. David's Hill. 
On Whit-Monday Mrs. Jacobs, a member of the He- 
brew persuasion, and a neighbour of the deceased, gave 
a small portion of fried gurnet to Mrs. Hookway for her 
daughter, who wasill. The daughter was unable to eat 
any of the fish, but the deceased, his wife and a grand- 
child partook of it. On the following morning Mrs. 
Hookway was taken ill, and the deceased fetehed the 
surgeon (Mr. Johnson Webb), who immediately attended 
upon her. Shortly after Mr. Webb had left, the decea- 
sed himself complained of illness, but he did not con- 
sider it of such a nature as to prevent his proceeding to 
the North of Devon where he was employed. He 
therefore left home, bat the illness became so severe 
that it was necessary for him to return on Thursday last, 
and the symptoms (which were apparently those result- 
ing from poisoning) became so alarming that the family 
of the deceased consulted Dr. Budd, who subsequentiy 
acted in concert with Mr. Webb. All efforts, however, 
to restore the deceased were unavailing, and he died on 
Sunday afternoon. The symptoms induced many to 
believe that death had been caused by the accidental 
mixture of poison with the oil in which the fish had 
been fried, and this supposition was in some measure 
confirmed by the fact that Mrs. Hookway and her 
grandchild, who had partaken of the fish, had also been 
suddenly seized with illness, the symptoms of which 
were precisely similar to those in the deceased's case, but 
from what has since transpired the idea can no longer 
be entertained. It appears that about the same time 
Mrs. Jacobs, who had purchased a stock of meat prior 
to the Feast of Pentecost, gave toa poor neighbour, 
Mrs. Maunder, about 10lbs of beef and veal in an un- 
dressed state, Mrs. Maunder consenting to wash a 
quantity of Mrs. Jacobs’ clothes for the meat. Mrs, 
Maunder and her daughter ate a small quantity of the 
meat, and they were taken ill in the same way as the 


Hookways, and the remainder of the meat was subse- 


quently returned to Mrs. Jacobs. The whole case, 
therefore, is involved.in mystery, more particularly as 
no traces of poison have been detected in the body of 
the deceased, after a post-mortem examination by the 
medical men. 

A number of witnessess as well as the two medical 
men who had made the post mortem examination having 
been heard, | 

The Coroner, in addressing the jury, briefly recapitu- 
lated the main points of the evidence, and observed that 
this was one of the most extraordinary cases ever known, 
certainly the most extraordinary case that had come be- 
fore him as coroner. Dr. Budd had very fully stated 
to them certain cases which had occurred of poisoning, 
arising from decayed animal matter, and he (the Coroner), 
cited a similar case from one of Dr. Guy’s works; and 
remarked that. that case, as well as those cited by Dr. 
Budd. tended to show that animal matter, in a partial 
state of decay, might cause death. Now the jury had 
it in evidence that the fish was purchased in the market 

onthe Friday before Whitsun week, and that it was fried 
in oil and eggs, but they had no positive evidence of the 
state of that tish, whether it was in a putrid state or not, 
but they must judge, in some way, fram the effects 
which the fish produced. If the effects were such as 
had been described they might fairly come to the con- 


clusion that the cause of death had arisen from ‘the fish 


not having been ina fit and proper state for human 
food, more particularly as Dr. Budd had told them that 
animal matter, in an early stage of putrefaction, was 
more dangerous to health than that which had become 
wholly putrid. The jury ought to consider if Mrs. 
Jacobs could have had any object in giving away fuod 
that she knew to be poisonous, for it appeared that she 
was on terms of friendship with all parties—at least 
there was no evidence of any disagreement having occur- 
red between them. Siill, if the jury were not satisfied 
with the present evidence they had it in their power to 
order an analysis of the liver, and they would be perfect- 
ly justified in leaving nothing undone in order to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. He, however urged upon 
them to consider well the wliole of the circumstances, 
especially that part of the evidence which bore upon the 
results of eating half putrescent food. 

The room was then cleared for the jury to consult 
amongst themselves. A(ter the lapse of about twenty 
minutes the public were re-admitted. The coroner said 
that the jury had fully considered the evidence, and had 
returned a verdict that the deceased died from the effects 
of eating fish fried whilst in a pattial state of decay, and 
therefore poisonous. 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEPARTED. . 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—In looking over the list of donors to the 
Jews’ Free School, inserted in your last ‘‘ Chronicle,” it 
_ is truly pleasing to notice so many benificent donations in 
memory of departed relatives. Their names ought to be 


_ @mbossed in letters of gold, and placed in some conspicuous 


part of the school-room 
latest period of time. : 
I believe the practice is exclusively Jewish. In the 
course of my long life (with the exception of my own 
family) I have never met with such instances amongst Pro- 
vlestants. It isan act highly calculated to render their 
‘@emories more dear (if possible) to bereaved families. 
‘Jam, dear sir, yours very respectfully, 


| SAMUEL 
-, Chureh-street, Sedgley, June 11, 1 


, to be transmitted down to the 


L SMITH. 


| 


JERUSALEM.—VARIETIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

My Dear Six,—I find I must, for the present, 
forbear reviewing the different Jewish institutions ; but 
there is one I cannot pass by without a brief notice—it 
is the hospital. I need mot give you its history= that 
is well known—but a few words with regard to its cha- 
racter may, perhaps, be mot unacceptable. I had visited 
it, on a former occasion, in 1855, and felt a great inte- 
rest in doing so at present. Mr. Coronel accompanied 
me. We passed from ward to ward through the insti- 
tution, and cleaner and better managed rooms I never 
witnessed. The little synagogue, attached to the in- 
stitution, was in perfect keeping with the rest. In fact 
the whole place seemed to be conducted in an excellent 
manner. Dr. Newman, the physician, having very 
kindly conducted me through the different apartments, 
showed me his book of entries, forming a complete and 
minute history of all that is done from day to day 
throughout the year. Nothing more satisfactory could 
have. been wished for. What astonished me most was 
the vast nomber of patients to such a small commanity. 

Connected with the hospital isa lying-in institution, 
where about 180 poor mothers are admittted annually. 
Clothes are given to both mother and child, together 
with 50 piastres in cash. The income of this department 
amounts to about 3000 francs per annum. Alsoa 
school of trades. The object of this school is to teach 
children various trades, for the sake of enabling them to 
earn their livelihood ; and every evening they meet for 
divine service. The instruction, &c., is given gratis, 
of course, and 20 piastres to cach boy per month in 
addition. About 3000 francs are expended per annum 
upon this institution, Lastly, a charity for providing 
bread for the poor on Sabbaths aud holidays. About 
200 poor persons receive weekly from this charity. 
These charities are certainly like angels of mercy to the 
Jewish community at Jérusalem, and the excellent man- 
ner in which they are conducted reflects much credit 
upon Dr, Neiiman. 

But is it not a great pity that the Jews in Jerusalem 
are in so much need of charity? And is there no pos- 
sibility of remedying this state of things? When | 
reflect upon their present condition, notwithstanding 
all that has been done for this evil during the last ten 
years, the task seems to be hopeless. And yet it can. 
not be so. When I observe so many able-bodied young 
men, sauntering about in all directions, I cannot help 
asking myself is there no possibility of turning their 
time and talents into some good account, either here or 
elsewhere ; if not in Jerusalem why not in some other 
locality ? and if not in Palestine at all, then it is a 
great calamity that they ever came here from -their 
native countries. I hope to be able, on a future ocea- 
sion, to enter into the subject more in detail; but allow 
me here just to remark that I know of many Jews who 
| are anxious to support themselves had they employment, 
even to emigrate to other countries had they the means. 
I have met with several, who came here with glowing 
hopes, believing that the Holy Land was still a country 
flowing with milk and honey, but were sadly disap- 
pointed—and who would have gladly returned to their 
native countries kad they the means of so doing. One 
‘family, with tears in their eyes, gave me a melancholy 
account of themselves, and finished the tragedy with 
saying, ‘‘ but now we are ruined for life.” 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, : 

Jerusalem, May Ist, 1860. J. Mitts. 

P.S.—I am so interrupted continually, that I cannot 
give you anything better just now, if you think it worth 
publishing. | 


AUCKLAND.—THE COLLECTION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sir.—Your much esteemed ** Chronicle ’’ has 
placed us in possession of the distress existing amongst 
our brethren of Morocco. Through the kindness of A. 
Keesing, Esq., we were made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the flight of our co-religion'sts to Gibraltar. 
A meeting of the members of the congregation ‘* Gate 
of Hope” was convened at the residence of the above 
named gentleman on Sunday, March 30, 1860, Mr. 
Nathan Henry, president, in the chair, for the purpose 
of considering what should be done to assist our unfor- 
tunate brethren. After hearing the heart-rending ac. 
counts from your va)uable ‘** Chronicle '’ our members 
at once subscribed £32 7s. towards the relief fund; but 
this being a very smal! amount the meeting resolved to 
appeal to our fellow colonists, and the following gentle- 
men were e'ected as a committee to collect subscriptions : 
Messrs. A. and R. Keesing, Nathan Henry, president, 
Asher Asher, treasurer, Bernard Levy, aud Isaac 
Doitsh, hon. officiating minister. You will observe by 
the list of names in the papers we forward to you that 
our appeal has been liberally responded to, and we can- 
not express too muck gratitude for the kindness we have 
received at the hands of all those who have subscribed. 
The people of Auckland of all denominations are very 
benevolent ; they assisted us some years back to swell 
the funds for our poor ‘:rethren in Jerusalem. ‘The 
Auckland press has shown great kindness to our com- 
mittee, in publishing at our request some of the parti- 
culars, and amongst other articles your clever leader on 
the refugees from Morocco. 
the papers forwarded, that our members have been 


mite to help the distressed and suffering. We have 
communicated with our much beloved Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, Bart., on this. subject. No doubt you will be 
put in possession of the communication, as it is a public 
matter. We sincerely hope we may receive more 
cheering news of our poor brethren by the next “Chro- 
nicle.” We think it will afford you great pleasure to 
know that we have been assisted not only by the ge- 


the Governor Deputy, Col. Mould; R.E., John Wil- 


You will find, by reading 


trying, with the aid of a charitable people, to send our 


neral public, but-by the highest in the land, including | 


liamson, Esq., superintendent of the province of Auck- 


ladd, the government ministers, G. A. Selwyn, Bishop 
of New Zealand, Judge Army, Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, the heads of departments, &c. Our committee 
adopted the much esteemed plan of publishing the pro- 
ceedings, and to this course we'in a great measure 
attribute our success in this charitable undertaking. 

With sincere wishes that our brethrea of Morocco 
may soon see better days and happier prospects than 
hitherto ; and wishing you every success and prospe- 
rity, 

I remain, dear sir, yous very truly and respectfally, 

on behalf of the committee, 
Rarteu Keestxc, 
Hon. Treasarer and Sec. to the Relief Fund for the 
Distressed Jews of Morocco, 


FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE 
TEMPLE, 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Sir,—I have carefully read the description of a pic. 
ture by Mr. Hunt, “Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” given in the “ Atheneum” of April 21st, to 
which your “ Weekly Gossip” has called mv attention. 
I beg herewith to offer a few remarks, deduced from the 
Talmud, which differ considerably from the following, as 
stated in that journal. It runs thus :—** The rabbi 
himself dressed in white, and a white over-dress, striped 
with black on the sleeves, which last was proper to the 
chief rabbi when carrying the Pentateuch, and styled 
the ‘‘tallith.” 

The appellation "5% (tallith) has not been under- 
stood in ancient times in the same sense as we do at 
present, but was a general name for any sort of cover- 
ing, as TOD (garment) in Hebrew. See Targum 
Jonathan on the verse S355 


lated by 323 IODMDT DIN (for it is. 


the garment wherewith she is covered). It was cus- 
tomary in ancient times to wear over the dress a square 
sheet, either of wool or linen; the former being usually 
understood in the Talmud by the general name tallith, 
the latter by the name 3°35 (Sadin). These garments 
could not be worn without fringes, as it would have 
been a transgression of the law. The fringes were fas- 
tened on each corner with four threads, one or two of 
them being dyed, which was called PSDP (blue purple). 
The colour of the PSSM is thus described—P 
the sea, and this the sky), which may be easily imagined. 
This over-dress had no sleeves nor stripes of any other 
colour but entirely white, which colour was much liked 
at that time, It was not only used during divine ser- 
vice but on all other occasions. The above-mentioned 
custom continaed until a considerable time after Rabbi 
Joshua ben Prachiah, of whom Jesus of Nazareth was a 
disciple, as related in the Talmud Sanhedrin. The 
article in the fore-mentioned paper further represents a 
fourth rabbi, wearing the phylactery on his forehead, 
but nothing is said about the wearing of the phylactery 
on the left arm, the strap of whieh ought to be visible, 
wound round the middle finger. It is an undisputed 
rule derived from the Scriptures, that the phylactery on 
the forehcad cannot be worn unless the other has been 
previously fastened on the arm. If the artist should have 
omitted this, it would constitute a gross mistake, As 
regards the covering of the head, it was considered 
indecent, or rather impudent, for men to have their 
heads uncovered; while, on the part of married women, 
it was considered a transgression of the law, for which _ 
offence the husband had the right to divorce her. The 
covering of men’s heads was called, as mentioned, 
and 395759", the former beinga 
kind of handkerchief tied round the head, the latter 
used asa sort of hat. The head-dress of women is 


mentioned as follows:—"NX 35 MDS 


PID MDMS) WINNS See the 
meaning of the word JS, 3°59. The fol- 


lowing articles are reckoned in the Talmud, ag being 
the usual articles of dress, of which I beg to give here- 


with a copy, tcgether with the explanation of Rashi, 
which may be interesting to your readers :— 

INDY OW (MIDS Son 
5029) “(1519 13 
9313) (SIN Sy) 
TOR] POM) INS 

In old copies ,we find, instead fof &c., 

I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
Isaac Bernstein. 
_North Shields, June 4th, 5620. 

* The f2w explanations attempted are editorial ; perhaps 
some linguist will be able to explain the other terms. bep:y5 
a German word, means cloak. ) 

+ ®O™™P is no doubt the French “ chemise,” and the Italian | 
* Camisia,” of Arabic origin we believe, meaning shirt. 

t oben, we should say, is identical with the Italian “ Faz- 
zoletto” (handkerchief). We believe a similar term is stil! 
occasionally used by Jews speaking the German jargon, 
(Judish Deutsch). The word is probably derived from the 
Latin facies, our English face. fe 

seems to be the Italian “calzoni ” ¢breeches). 


Perm 7, “Knie Hosen” is German, meaning knee- 
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poral forces ! 


WHISTON’S TRANSLATION 
OF JOSEPHUS. 


We have been favoured by the Rev. Joshua Levi, of 
Cheltenham, with an essay on history, especially Jewish 
history, writen by bis youthfal s»n, Bernard Levi, of 
Melbourne, and addressed in the form of a letter to a 
younger brother. We regret we cannot find room for 
the whole of the composition, but copy from it the 
portiun referring to the writings of Josephus, and their 
translation into English by Whiston :— 

It was only about the middle of the 18th century, 
however, that an English translation was undertaken by 
Whiston. Whether he has ably performed his work is 
unfortunately more than I can presume ; but while I am 
grateful to his memory for the knowledge I have of that 
invaluable historian, I cannot stifle the intense contempt 
I feel for some of the opinions he advances in his notes 
on the text and dissertations, which for blind partiality 
and prejudice stand almost unrivalled. 

This deluded man was determined to see Christianity 
in every charitable word and action of Josephus, whom, 
in direct opposition to his writings, he believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, to have been a secret Christian, and 
in consequence labours hard to instil the same belief 
into the minds of his readers. Thus, if a soldier steal 
from the camp of the enemy, and Josephus reproves 
him, he must surely have been a Christian! If he 
recommends to his followers temperance, humanity, and 
resignation, Whiston immediately cries, “He was a 
Christian,” forgetting, I suppose, that those laws and 
principles which save Christianity from being utterly 
absard are borrowed from Judaism. Then there is that 
memvrable passage where Josephus is made to record 
that extraordinary tale—the resurrection of Christ three 
days after his crucifixion, which have been proved by 
learned Christians themselves to have been inserted in 
the earliest Greek copies by the monks in the infancy 
of the church, and monks have never scrupled to prac- 
tixe every species of fraud, often of the basest hue, 
in order to promote the interests of their church, and 
consequently their hateful influence over the human 
mind. [will select Gibbon (from many others of the 
same opinion) who makes the following observation :— 

‘The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was 
inserted into the text of Josephua between the time of 
Origen and that of Eusebius, may furnish an example 
of no vulgar forgery.” 

It has also been incontrovertibly proved that Jose- 
phus died, as he lived, a Jew; and certainly the best 
proof of all is. to be found in his writings, which all 
thronghout evince the deepest admiration for the laws 
of Moses, and the most genuine love for our faith and 
nation. And as he wrote the history of the wars of the 
Jews in Rome, “and under the eyes of Titus and 
Agrippa,” he may indeed e found guilty of some par- 
tiality to our conquerors; still there is not a page in 
the whole work in which he does not discover himself, 
in head and in heart, a Jew. : 

Let me caution you, therefore, against the snares 
which are cunningly laid for the unwary in this trans- 
lation. We S°°779" should deplore that we have no 
correct copies ard translations of ourown. That we 
should be indebted to strangers for a knowledge of our 
own glorious national histocian is a scandal and reproach 
to us; still it would be as highly imprudent under such 
circumstances net to avail ourselves of their labours, as 
to 'eave pearls in the mire, because of the dirt which 
needs must adhere to them. 

Let me express my inmost hepe that you will read 
this history, and never read it without digesting and 
meditating ; for thas only can you profit by it. 


Austria. —Fanaticism.—Jew persecuting in Gallicia 
prospers with all the success of a relizious crusade, and 
not only the children of Israel, but all their belongings, 
wre included in the proscription. At§ Sambor, tor 
in-tanee, the [sraelitish cattle were prohibited from asso- 


~¢i.ting with Christian cows and donkeys in one and the 


same meadow, At the same place, to rise one step 
higher in the scale of creation, @ quarrel having broken 
out among some Jewish and Christian children, who 
were playing together, a Roman Catholic mother inter- 


fered, and gave one of the little Hebrew reprobates a 


good beating. So far, notwing serious ; but the cadi, 
or perhaps I should say the judge, appearing on the 
scene, quickly stripped off his dignity, and turning 
executioner, gave a tragic issue to the insignificant 
affair. With the exclamation, “ [ will show you how 
these Jewish dozs are to be punished,” he flung the 
child with great force upon the ground, and trod upon 


the poor little thing wih his heavy heels until death 


released the victim of his brutality. To add a fiuing 
conclusion to this deed of horror, the anthorities, who 
evidently wink at the acts of their Polish subjects, did 
not think it necessary to take the murderer to task. 
At the village of Wola Dalsza, a fire having broken out 
in the house ofa Jew who kept a small tavern, the 
peasants refused to lend their aid in extinguishing it, 
the excuse given being that they had been strictly for- 
bidden to save Jews in any extremity. At Lancut, in 
the same province of Austrian Poland, a Jewish publican 
having hired a Christian servant to attend to his busi- 
ness during the approaching holidays of the Mosaic 


- ealendar, the girl was driven out of her master’s shop 


by the unmistakably orthodox sexton of the parish, and 
on her returning to the scene of her labours the assist. 
ance of the secular authorities was called in to restrain 
her. Triumphant combination of spiritual and tem. 
The church gained the victory, and the 
damsel lost her liberty! In the common hospital a 


wil Pragre some Jewish patients, during the last few weeks, 


have been ad nitted into the pale of the Christian Church 
by compulsory baptism. In conclusion, we may well 


- doubt whe: her Austria possesess much more Christianity 


| original ardour, 


Coprnaacen.—Tue Jewisn Concorecation.—We 
learn from a foreign p»per that the number of Jews at 
Copenhagen, according to the last census, was 2558. 
The property of the congregation, including real esta‘e 
and funds, amounts to 2,800 000 francs. If this is true 
the Copenhagen congregation, in proportion to its 
number, is the most prosperous in Europe. 

H uncary.—ConpDEscension.—The governor of Hun- 
gary travels through the country and not only visits 
the synagogues and schools everywhere, but also makes 
regular political speeches, 

Russta.—Liserarism.—It is a startling fact that 
for some time past the Russian fanctionaries and jour- 
nalists have stoutly defended the cause of the oppressed 
Jews. There is a real emulation in this career among 
the publicists. Thus a Russian, Sasonoff, published a 
truly remarkle article on this subject in the ‘“ Gazette 
du Nord,” now appearing at Paris. The writer says 
that the number of Jews in Russia, estimated in the last 
publication of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg 
at 1,700,000, in reality exceeds that of two millions, 
“‘ subjected, until the reign of the present Emperor, to 
an exceptional and barbarous administration, burdened 
with imposts laid only upon them, trammelled by phy- 
sical and moral restrictions, tending to brutalise and 
exasperate them, and even refused the right of foundinz 
schools for their instruction.” Having drawn this ‘melan 
choly but unfortunately true picture, he states that this 
terrible fate has already to some extent been mitigated, 
inasmuch as the Jews are no longer subject to the spe- 
cial tyrannical laws of recruiting, are admitted to public 
schools, and permitted to visit the interior of the empire. 
But he urges still more liberal and comprehensive mea- 
sures, and declares that the abolition of serfdom in which 
the Emperor is now engaged would not prove beneficial 
unless attended by the expansion of manufacturing and. 
commercial enterprise; that such a movement woal: 
require for it< guidance abe and intelligent agents, wh» 
exist in the persons of the Jews, who for this purpose 
must be emancipated. Mr. Sasonoff adds that many 
functionaries, some of them holding high posts, are 
incessantly engaged in counteracting the generous re- 
gulations of the sovereign, and, by some interesting 
interrogations, acquaints us with this underhand oppo. 
sition and its dreadful effects. ‘* Should it be true,” 
says he, ‘‘as we are written to from Warsaw, that at 
the last visit of the emperor in that city, the route 
marked out for the imperial procession was changed, in 
order that the monarch should not be able to receive 
the homage of the rabbis, whe expected him at the door 
of the synagogue.” Should it be true that the municipal! 
council in a certain city, which we will not name, should 
have ordered te Israelites possessing houses beyond the 
precincts of the Jewish quarter t» quit them, to with- 
draw to the ghetto, and let their houses to Christians ? 
And lastly, should it be true that the police of Warsaw 
failed to prevent insults being offered to certain respect- 
abie Christians, who had attended some festivity given 
by some honourable Israelite? If a portion of the ac- 
counts, communicated to us as facts, should only be 
true, it would be more than enough; and the Israelites 
who report them tous have certainly reason to exclaim 
“If the emperor knew it !” 

Ausace.—An Insutt.—Seven young Christians of 
Hellimce, in Alsace, lately, on a Sabbath, after the 
afternoon service, wished to see the synagogue. The 
beadle obligingly sent a little boy to open it for them. 
The child having withdrawn, the young men com- 
menced to mock and to parody the service. One of 
them wrapped himself in a praying scarf, others tok out 
a scroll of the law, and thus in a mock procession pe- 
rambulsted the synagogue. The little boy, who after a 
short time, returned, witnessed the whole scandal 
through the key hole, ran back and reported the whole 
to his father, who, immediately, with some other co-re- 
ligionists, repaired to the synagogue, and expelled the 
mockers. But the mayor having heard of this outrage, 
took proceedings against the deliquents. These offered 
considerable sums, in order to stop the proceedings, but 
the president of the consistory of Metz is opposed to 
any compromise, being determined to let justice take its 
course.—A. J, 

A Vixtuovs Woman —The following touching, 
simple, sorrowful memorial of his wife, was written by 
one of the great sta'esmen of England—Sir James 
Mackintosh—in a private letter to a friend. ‘* She was 
a woman,” he writes, “‘who by tender management of 
my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious 
of them. She became prudent from affection; and 
though of the most generous nature, she was taught 
frugality and economy by her love for me. During the 
most criical period of my life, she preserved order in 
my affairs, from the care of which she relieved me. She 
gently reclaimed me from dissipation, she propped my 
weak and irresolute nature, she urged my indolence to 
all the exertions that have been useful and creditable to 
me, and she was perpetually at hand to admonish my 
heediessness and imprevidence. To her I owe what- 
ever | am,—to her wha'ever I shall be. In her solici- 
tude for my interest, she never for a moment forgot my 
character. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, but 
she was placable, tender and constant. ‘Such was she 
whom I have lost; and 1 have lost her when a know- 
ledge of her worth had refined my youthfal love into 
friendship, before age had deprived it of much of its 
I seek relief, and I find it, in the 
consolatory opinion that a benevolent wisdom inflicts 
the chastisewent, as well as bestows the enj -yment of 
human life ; that superintending Goodness will one day 


enliven the darkness which surrounds our nature and 
hangs over our prospects ; that this dreary and wretched 


life is not the whole of man; that a being capable of 
such proficiency in science and virtue, is not like the 
beasts that perish; that there is a dwelling-place pre- 
just 


than the Jews she persecutes for the want of it. 


pared for the spirits of the just ; that the ways of God 
will yet be vindicated to man,” MAG 
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ANTED immediately, a Good COOK 
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WILLIS’S ROO KING 
T is most respectfully 


STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
announced that the whole So... 
J ROO 48 has been very beautifully RE 
««a¢ arrangements have been made for JEWISH WEDD . 
LALLS, and DINNERS, which will be found in See DINGS, 

‘ially for the Jewish persuasi ich will be unc agar 
of one of their Chefs de be under the Charge 


and 


USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG, promicr 

Yi. Conservatoire de Bruxeiles, and pupil of ral du 
Wieniawski, begs to announce that he continues giving | R34 and 
on the VIOLIN and PIANO-FORTE, and in Sinsine 
attented. All communications respectin Engageinents an 
to be addressed to Mr. Hartog’s residence, 5, Pals a’ Pupils 
Temple Bar, W.C. 
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S. SOLOMON, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 
‘7, Duke Streer, ALpGate. 


EW PORTABLE EDITION OF Tif prs 
N PRAYERS, in HEBREW and 
Ge THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 

Prayer Books, &c., of every description. LAW OF SINAL 
Moses Ancet, Head Master of the Jews’ Free Schoo! REDUCED 
to 3s. Mendes’ Sermons, Albu's ditto, Post. Biblical! History of the 
Jews. New Portable Elition of the Pentateuch, andl Sabbath 
Morning Prayers, 103.; Devotions of the Danghters of Irae! 

Superior Lama and Silk Se"n75z at very low prices, gent 


Bibles published exclusively fur omen 
Jewish families. y he use of Jewish schools and 


ANTED by a Lady, BOARD and APART 
in a respectable Jewish house at.the West E 
are nochildren. £60 per annum would 
thing. No boarding-house need apply. 
square, Regent-street. ; 


MENTS 
nd, where there 
be given, including every- 
Address N. G , 16, Golden 


oo 


ARGATE.—Visitors to this Watering Place are ioformed 
that ("33) KOSHER MEAT can be obtained d 


uring the 
summer months at FOAT'’S, 56, High-street, 


AMSGATE.—BUARD and RESIDENCE, or Apart- 
ments oniy, at Mrs. SOLO MON’'S, 21, Augusta-terrace 
An open and salubrious locality, with a sea view. Terms moderate. 


ISS BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 


Board and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 
Dinner Parties attended to. 


TO TRAVELLERS OF THE JEWISH -PAITIL 
‘NHE WIDOW of the late LUDWIG BAMBERGER beg: 

to inform Travellers of the Jewish Faith that at HEIDEL- 
BERG, in one of the most charming districts of Germany, they 
will find in the HOTEL “ZUM’‘GOLDENEN ROSS” (the Golden 
Horse) the best accommo.lation possible, at exceedingly moderate 
“harges. The meals, which are excellent, are prepared in strici 
conformity. with the Mosaic Law. 


RS. A. G JONES’ PRIVATE BUAKDING ESTAB- 
LISHMEMT, 29, Soho-square, W. A Drawing Room 
Floor Vacant. with extra Bed Rooms, if required. 


-\NE or TWo GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with 


BOARD and LODGING, or partial Boar:d, in a respectable 
private family, in the heart of the City. Terms moderate. Address, 


A. B. 8, Jewish Chronicle office. 
J. COHEN, Son and Successor to the late J. Cohen, of 
» 33, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Carpenter, Builder . 
Plumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, and General Con- 
tractor. 53 Daury-cane, Lonpon, W.C. 


and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMISSION 
» AGENTS, 77, Queen-street, Melbourne, and Queen-street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. : 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
SILVER, COVUK and CONFECTIONER, begs to inform 
» the public that iv future all business will be carried on at 
No, 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate. : 
All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery. 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, ar.d Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English styie. Lees, Jellies, 
or Blanc-manges. On al: public occasions, weddings, and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manne: 
in which Mr. S. has served the entertainments,. All kinds of Con 
fectionery manufactured on Mr, Silver's own premis: 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


LORWENSTARK, P.M. 805, 


Stranp, Lonpox, ¥ | 
1844. Appointed Medallist to the Grand Lodge of Draid., me 
to inform his Masonic brethren and Societies in age 3 
he manufactures every description of Masonic Jewels, or ae 
Banners, Furniture, &e., for every degree in Freemasonry, 
Medals, &c., for all Friendly Societies, Orders for exp 

strictlv attended to. No connexion with any other House. 


CITY OF LONDON CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDE 
LI 


LAMP WORKS. 
11, GRAVEL-LANE, EC. 


i tl, 2,3, 6, and 1 
100, RYLAND-ROAD, BIBMINOHAM. 
inci t and Show-rooms,—l4/, HOUNDS! 
N consequence of the great demand last season for - | 
Lamps, we beg to call the attention of merchants gos ‘owe 
in genera to this most useful and economical Lamp; a? & 100 
oan extensive alterations and arrangements at the WOrk®, 
Ryland-road, Birmingham, for the express simutactere 
re shall be prepared to execute orders to any amoun 
factured, and to avoid mistake, they SONS. 


mDiscount to the trade can be had on application. 


London: Printed and Published by the Mary Axe, 
Benison, Ph. Dr., at his Ollice, 7, Bevis 

‘in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City © , 
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